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Goitorial 


TO THEM THAT ARE WITHOUT 


In this number of the Journal we are making a special appeal 
to all teachers of Latin, particularly to high-school teachers, to 
unite themselves with the Classical Association under which their 
field is organized, and to become readers of The Classical Journal. 
This appeal might be made on the broad, altruistic principle that 
the Association needs your support and that of all classical teachers. 
But we prefer to appeal directly to your own interest. 

Can you afford to walk and work alone, when you might have the 
help of the consciousness of being one of a great multitude going 
your way and keenly interested in the things that are your chief 
business in life ? 

Can you afford to do without the journal of your profession, which 
will come to your desk at the beginning of each month, rich with 
usable material for your work ? What would you think of a doctor 
who ignored all medical journals? of a minister who took no 
religious paper? of a lawyer who kept aloof from the technical 
journals of his profession? Every business, every trade, every 
occupation of any kind has its publication which every up and 
coming worker in that occupation reads as a matter of course. 

Teachers who know are looking to their Classical Journal 
every day for help of one sort or another. Can you afford to be 
without this help? Are you teaching first-year Latin and wondering 
whether other people find serious problems at this point? Read the 
“Letter to a Young Teacher” in this number; also Findley’s 
“High-School Latin and Some Modern Conditions.”” Would you 
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like some hints as to the value of Latin to the students of the 
English Language? Read Barss’s ‘‘Geology of Language” in the 
November number. Are you thinking of giving a Latin play? 
Read Miss Rice’s ‘Latin Plays for Schools.” You will also find 
in this number a very usable little play, “Exitium Caesaris.” A 
considerable number of other plays have been published in the 
Journal from time to time. Would you like some new ideas on 
the subject of teaching Cicero? Read Kingery’s “ Human Element” 
in the November issue. Would you like to know what other 
teachers are doing by way of enriching their teaching and height- 
ening the interest of their students? Read ‘Current Events” in 
every issue. Read every article in every number as it comes out, 
and see how your professional pride will grow, how your courage 
will mount, how your material equipment for your work will be 
enriched, how your intellectual horizon will be broadened. 





LETTER TO A YOUNG TEACHER 


Some years ago, writing to a young teacher who sought our 
advice in regard to the problems which she was meeting at the very 
beginning of her first-year work, we formulated some simple 
principles of teaching at this point which we believe to be vital. 
We take this opportunity of passing them on to a larger circle of 
readers and teachers, in the hope that they may be of assistance 
to some at a difficult and crucial point in their teaching. 


I have read your letter containing an account of your somewhat varied 
program. You are quite right in your idea that the first year’s work is the 
crucial point. Here is where the student must be captured for Latin, for if 
he loses heart and interest in his first year he is practically lost to us. 

Discussing some of the points which you raise, (1) as to what to teach and 
in what order, I have no hard and fast dictum to put out, but I do hold very 
strictly to two principles at this point: Go very slowly and be very simple. 
It is so very easy for a young student beginning a foreign language, with every- 
thing new and strange, to get beyond his depth and never again to feel any 
confidence of knowledge, and never, of course, to feel any interest. If these 
two principles be followed, it does not matter so much about the rest. 
(2) As to actual material to be mastered, though, I should say that the aim 
should be pretty definitely something like this: (a) Vocabulary. Young students 
are quick and interested in picking up foreign names for familiar things, and 
of course no language can be learned without learning words and their English 
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meanings. After getting well started (say a month) one’s stock in the language 
business ought to contain at least 100 words arranged roughly speaking some- 
what in this way: fifty.nouns, twenty adjectives, fifteen verbs, ten numerals, 
four prepositions, one conjunction (ef). Let the student know these and know 
that he knows them. (6) Derivation. Without going too far into the tech- 
nique of derivation, as many of these one hundred words as possible ought to 
be associated with their derived English words in the pupils’ minds. (c) Forms. 
The first and second declensions of nouns and adjectives and the present 
indicative active and passive of the first and second conjugations (to which 
declensions and conjugations the vocabulary material mentioned above 
should be confined) should be mastered. (d) Syntax. The simplest case 
uses (nominative of subject and predicate, genitive of possession, dative of 
indirect object, accusative of direct object and with prepositions ad and in 
expressing motion toward, ablative of means, of place from and out of with 
ab and ex, of agent with ab, and of place where with in) should be explained 
and drilled on one by one until they are a part of the student’s conscious 
possessions. The agreement of adjective with noun and of verb with subject 
would complete this elementary stock of necessary material. 

If the student already knows the commonplaces of English grammar, 
such as the concepts of parts of speech, subject, predicate, etc., you have this 
much less toteach. But my experience is that it is safest to presume on nothing 
and to teach these points at the start as to students who have never heard 
of them before. (e) The simplest principles of Latin order so far as it differs 
from English order should be taught at the start. (/) I have said nothing 
about pronunciation. If you use the board constantly in your teaching 
(and this to me goes without saying) your pupils will get the proper pro- 
nunciation of Latin from you and from their own individual and concert 
repetition of it, in both their ears and mouths before they are aware of it; 
and ear and mouth memory is something we must reckon with as our strongest 
ally in language teaching. (g) Sentence making. This should proceed from the 
very start. The teacher and pupil alike should be ever using the old words 
and one by one the new words in as many combinations as possible, and this 
both orally and in writing. 

In the matter of textbook at this early stage, I would give more for one 
hundred pounds of good live teacher than for one hundred tons of the best 
textbooks ever written. Still it is well to have a well-edited modern first-year 
book (and its name is legion) to use and to refer to, but never just to hear reci- 
tations from. The teacher must study out every point with his own particular 
students in view, and ‘each each point to them until he knows that they know. 

Too close dependence on a textbook will make any teacher a mere David 
in Saul’s armor. It is only as the teacher /eaches, trying and proving his own 
methods, and using the textbook as a tool rather than as a crutch, that his 
teaching will become vital and effective. 
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ECONOMY IN FIRST-YEAR LATIN WORK 





By A. B. REYNOLDS 
San Rafael, California 





I have prepared hundreds of students for Caesar in the past 
twenty years and have taken a great many of them through Caesar. 
But, so far as I know, the style of the Commentaries has appealed 
to just one of them in somewhat the same manner as it appeals 
to me. 

That remarkable boy entered late, was kept out by sickness, and 
did not have an ideal training either in forms or syntax, but all 
unasked he said to his mother one day, about a month after he 
had begun Caesar last year: “Say, Caesar is great. He was a 
great man and a great writer.” 

The real benefit of studying Latin lies in another direction. 
And yet I have often asked myself of late: “Will the rush of school 
work always defeat a part of its purpose? Can nothing be done 
to enable students to appreciate the first author they read?” We 
teachers are all hopeful. We try to prepare each class better. 
We think of the authors as the beginners’ promised land. But 
upon introducing to the Commentaries each new class that we 
have prepared ourselves, I suppose we have all had our enthusiasm 
somewhat dampened and our hopes somewhat blighted when the 
difficulties of Caesar began to loom up and kept on looming. 

I do not wish to discuss the more or less remote probability of 
dodging Caesar and reading other authors during the second year. 
I do not wish to touch upon the difficulty of Caesar as compared 
with the first authors read in French, Spanish, and other languages, 
where the student finds something entertaining to lure him on and 
sweeten his troubles. 

I cannot speak of ill-chosen nomenclature, unfortunate defini- 
tions, or misleading translations that will cause waste of time as 
long as we have them. 
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I will not take time to weigh rightness or wrongness of the 
American youth’s demands for something to read during the 
first year that is at least as connected as the printed explana- 
tions on the movie screen, nor to mention the hopes that some 
entertain of one day rewarding the beginner in Latin with an 
abundance of reading-matter that is at once easy, charming, and 
interesting. 

As things stand, first-year Latin work means preparing to read 
and usually to finish four books of Caesar during the second year. 

I wish to point out how I have often caught myself teaching, 
during the first year, things that were not of the slightest use for 
second-year work, teaching last what ought to have been taught 
first, and vice versa. I wish also to present for your consideration 
a few suggestions—tresults in fact of some experiments in the 
classroom, made in the hope of covering comfortably and satis- 
factorily the greater part at least of what we are expected to do 
the first year. 

Our students are generally willing to meet difficulties squarely 
and overcome them. It is our duty to save their time, spare 
them useless effort, rouse their interest, instil carefulness, keep 
them progressing and succeeding, and mitigate their fears, for 
Latin bears a hard name and it is easy to precipitate a panic; 
but it is not difficult to win their lasting gratitude. 

The successful reading of Caesar is certainly a better prepara- 
tion for Cicero or Vergil than any first book can be, and when that 
is accomplished the teacher’s worries are virtually at an end. 

This brings me to the heart of the discussion; for if we can 
bring students through one Latin author safely we have accom- 
plished our purpose, and if that author is to be Caesar, then why 
do anything during the first year that is not necessary to prepare 
for Caesar ? 

Let us now take account of stock. Let us examine one of the 
most important lines of goods in which we deal. It is the verb. 

The indicative and subjunctive of any complete Latin verb 
contain twenty-two different personal endings. The imperative 
contains six more that do not appear among these twenty-two, 
making in all twenty-eight different personal endings. 
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Those endings are used in combination with various mode and 
tense signs to make one hundred and thirty-five different finite or 
personal forms for each complete Latin verb. But of the twenty- 
eight different personal endings there are only six (-t, -nt; -tur, 
-ntur; -it and -erunt) that are at all common in Caesar. And of 
the one hundred and thirty-five different finite forms, there are 
only thirty-three that occur in the first book, or more than four 
times in the first two books, or more than eleven times in the 
first four books of the Gallic War. 

I have just finished compiling these facts and the results sur- 
prised me. Now I am going to astonish you with the things I 
have caught myself doing in first-year classes. 

I have actually found myself teaching the imperative of the 
four conjugations (I suppose about February) in order that my 
class might understand désilite, commiliténes—in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Book iv, and I usually reach that passage about April 3 
of the following year. 

I have caught myself teaching all the second-person forms— 
forty-five different forms for each of the four conjugations. I must 
have done this in order that my young hopefuls might enjoy nisi 
vultis aquilam hostibus trddere—words of the standard bearer as he 
leaped into the waves off the coast of Britain. Vudltis is the only 
instance of the second person (except désilite) in the first four 
books. . 

Until recently I taught the future and future perfect very 
thoroughly. But there are no futures, and praesiiterd is the only 
future perfect, in the first four books of the Gallic War. In all 
other cases futures are conceived of as past futures and are expressed 
either by the infinitive fore, by the subjunctive, or by the future 
participle with or without the help of auxiliary forms. 

I also taught all the first-person forms. There are just eleven 
different first person forms in the first four books, including praeséi- 
ter6 mentioned above. The others are: interpelldrémus, com- 
memor avi, démonstradvimus, ndmindvimus, diximus, scripsimus (some 
ed.), ostendimus, dixerdmus, dixeram, déménsirdveram. I now 
teach these forms on the eve of battle in Gaul. 
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To sum up, over 75 per cent of the personal forms of the four 
conjugations and irregular verbs are represented in the first four 
books of Caesar by thirteen words, of which diximus occurs five 
times, and dixerdmus and commemordvi twice, and no other more 
than once. 

For the past two years I have been using a synopsis in the 
third person singular instead of the complete paradigms of the 
four conjugations for drill work in my first-year classes. I make 
just as little reference to the first and second persons of the verb as 
possible; for no book that I know of is intended for this method. 
We must do the adapting ourselves. I have compiled these facts 
to justify my method and now I wish to speak a word about results. 

This plan gives the students a little time to breathe. They 
are grateful for that. 

The tense signs and stems stand out more clearly in the third 
person. Students soon see the necessity of knowing them, and 
master them absolutely. They readily learn how to form the third 
person plural. They are glad to write out synopses of a first and 
a third conjugation verb one day, and of a second and a fourth 
the next. 

They soon think verbs far different from nouns, and easier. 
They see that the endings are always the same in the same mood 
and tense and voice and that it is the stems that vary. 

They realize the necessity of learning the vowel changes and 
set about mastering them all unasked as fast as they need them. 

I said that no book that I know was intended for this plan of 
studying the verb. Perhaps it is just as well for all concerned. 
The first and second personal forms are there in the paradigms. 
The students see them. They know that they exist and can be 
found, if they are ever needed. I soon have volunteers who are 
willing to translate them. Others follow. I encourage them to 
write very few Latin sentences containing them. My idea is that 
they have done enough, if they have learned where to find them 
and how to go about the task of mastering them. That is all that 
they will be able to carry over through a year of Caesar and two 


vacations. 
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In Caesar the mood and tense signs are thoroughly mastered; 
and if the pupils should go on with Latin in the third year and have 
any use for them, the task reduces itself to becoming thoroughly 
accustomed to those twenty-one personal endings, of which Caesar 
makes little or no use. And here it is well to observe that it is the 
raot words, participial or supine stems, and such elements as -ni- of 
the present participles and -nd- of the gerundives, and not the 
endings, that will be of most use to them for appreciating English 
derivatives after they leave their Latin classes behind. 

To return to the first-year work, as soon as the pupils have 
become thoroughly drilled in writing synopses in the third singular 
and third plural, I have them learn the whole present and perfect 
indicative of each of the regular conjugations and certain tenses of 
irregular verbs. This is not necessary for reading Caesar, but 
we have time for it, and it teaches them all the vowel changes in 
the verb stems and tense signs except one (viz., the dropping of -- 
before -o in the future and future perfect). 

It is most interesting now to take account of the distribution 
of verb forms in the reading of the first few weeks’ work in Caesar. 
I suppose the average class will cover about twenty chapters in the 
first six weeks; that is, about one-seventh of the year’s work. 
By that time they will have become acquainted with the author’s 
style, will have learned how to work, and will know what to expect. 

If the class begins with the first book of the Gallic War, they 
will find the following verb forms in the first twenty chapters: 











Indicative | Subjunctive | Infinitive | Participles Gerunds 
| SR ae 138 40° 114 16 6 
Imperfect............ 51 TE ee eee Gerundives 
Rr eee EE JR pare RSs 16 8 
WOU vo cckedsveste 22 10 12 88* Supines 
Pluperfect........... 33 Oh ti. Biis cd nkabeteaahy<tmes 2 




















*Of these, twenty are used with forms of esse in perfect or pluperfect passive verb phrases. 


Of the forms that are actually conjugated (omitting the forms 
that are declined) there are 509 indicatives, subjunctives, and 
infinitives. Of these 292 or 57} per cent are present tenses, 416 or 
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81} per cent are present and imperfect, and 467 or 91} per cent 
are present, imperfect, and perfect. 

If the class begins with the second book, the verb forms will 
be found distributed as follows in the first twenty chapters. 











| 
Indicative | Subjunctive | Infinitive Participles Gerunds 
ae 37 15 107 10 9 
Imperfect............ 71 OES ES aS Gerundives 
Se Be BES a Aes 6 20 
MEME s's, 50.50 0 Coes os 63 9 13 107* Supines 
Pluperfect........... 24 ES Se ee ° 




















*Of these, sixteen are used with forms of esse in perfect or pluperfect passive verb phrases. 


The forms that are actually conjugated number 422. Of these 
159 or 38 per cent are present tenses, 300 or 71 per cent are present 
and imperfect, and 385 or o1 per cent are present, imperfect, and 
perfect. 

From these facts it is evident that any student who has learned 
the third person singular and plural of three tenses (the present, 
imperfect, and perfect) is prepared for 91 per cent of the personal 
verb forms he will meet in the first six weeks of the second year’s 
work. 

It is evidently not fair to load up an unsuspecting student 
during the first five months with a confused and discouraging 
burden of personal verb forms, 75 per cent of which he cannot 
deliver till the third year. He will soon find it out and try to get 
a job with Uncle Sam, for he knows’that mail carriers expect to 
deliver the bulk of their burden by noon. 

There are many things left to consider or at least to mention. 
I might ask whether it is fair to give students one to three thousand 
disconnected examples of the uses of case forms and verb forms to 
translate from Latin to English—so many hundred or thousand 
pieces of evidence that no two Latin sentences bear any thought 
relation to each other, and then expect him suddenly to see the 
connection between Caesar’s sentences. 

Is it fair to expect a student to be unable to read a Latin phrase 
till he can write it ? 
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Is it fair to give present-day American students as a preparation 
for Caesar readings that were compiled for French students as a 
general introduction to the Latin authors in the days of Louis XV ? 

Is it fair to expect beginners during their first week in Latin 
to adjust their thinking to six cases, tu learn their English equiva- 
lents, to learn some of their principal uses, to form the habit of 
thinking seriously for the first time in their lives about the five 
elements of sentences, to master the paradigm of the first declension, 
and to be ready for the second declension the second week ? 

Is it fair to the students to start out with paradigms showing six 
case forms and then unexpectedly drop down to three or four or five ? 

Is it fair to let pupils imagine that there are innumerable 
and never-ending elements of sentences, when there are only five ? 

I used to imagine that first-year high-school students had come 
to have some realization of the importance of recognizing or being 
always conscious in some way of the four most essential elements 
of all sentences or clauses, viz., subject, predicate verb, predicate 
noun or adjective, and direct object. 

It was years before I discovered that students are so slow to 
notice that the predicate noun is made to represent the same person 
or thing as the subject, and that the direct object always represents 
a different person or thing, except in case of reflexive pronouns. 
These elements are so easy to illustrate with a view to enabling 
the student to account for the case uses in Caesar without stumb- 
ling, e.g.: 

Subj. pv pn-N. 
qui appellatur Octodtrus 
-N. 
qui rei militaris eeltialliles habébatur 
Obj. pa-N. pv 
quod sécum portatiri erant 


Obj. pn-Acc. 
quem vergobretum appellant Aedui 


But we must remember that the nominative and accusative 
case forms are all spelled alike in English except for six pronouns, 
and that this makes the study of these elements distasteful because 
it seems useless, and makes it easy to slide by and escape. There- 
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fore it always remains for us to make a working knowledge of those 
elements really second nature to students. 

This done, it is in order sooner or later to take some notice of 
various kinds of modifiers—the fifth element of sentences—par- 
ticularly the different varieties of genitives, datives, and ablatives. 
Of these, the genitive is easy, the dative in any unusual meaning is 
rare, the ablative with a preposition causes us little worry. But 
what shall the student say for the ablative without a preposition ? 
That is the great question. 

When students are translating from English to Latin, we can 
well afford at first to tell them which phrases require the use of 
a preposition in Latin and leave them to decide which preposition 
is necessary. This method can be followed till they have become 
somewhat used to the Latin ways of saying things. 

But in translating Latin to English, it is a different matter. 
The ablatives of means and manner and time and cause are just so 
many little hammers. The student is going to have many a trans- 
lation to drive home. Place the handles within his grasp. Teach 
him the meanings and he will strike the blow with good effect; 
and after he has mastered a book or so of Caesar it will be time 
for him to make absolutely certain whether he has been using a 
tack hammer for this and a claw hammer for that, a riveting 
hammer for one and a stone hammer for the other. It is the 
meaning that gives him confidence and comfort and the determina- 
tion to succeed. 

The little genitives and datives and ablatives stand so close 
to the straightforward assertion in each clause or sentence that 
their presence is soon taken as a matter of course. But what of 
those words that hold our impatient youth in suspense by lengthen 
ing out the assertion, by referring to what precedes or follows, or 
by side-stepping the straightforward statement ? 

We must lighten his burden by removing the unnecessary 
verb forms and save his time while acquiring the necessary knowl- 
edge of syntax; for an examination of the distribution of case 
forms, etc., shows that six sturdy and persistent sentries still bar 
his way in almost every line of the first twenty chapters of Caesar 
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that he will read. The distribution of case forms is shown in the 















BG. ii. 1.20 











Nominative subject..................... 
Nominative predicate................... 
Accusative subject...................4-. 
Accusative predicate.................45- 
Accusative object... .............2.008- 
Accusative with prepositions............. 
Accusative of measure ...........:..--.- 
Accusative limit of motion or purpose... . . 
Ablative with prepositions............... 
Ablative without prepositions............. 


Instances of apposition.................. 
Com tary infinitives............... 
Infinitives as subject.................--. 


Troublesome participles and other phrases. 
Ablative absolute or ablative of circum- 


177 
46 
55 
36 

224 

146 
14 

3 

131 


147. 
(not ablatives, 117) 


152 
68 
42 
34 

3 


166 
43 
64 
27 

167 

123 
16 

2 

125 

IOI 


(not ablatives, 56) 
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48 
21 
32 

5 





Words Involving Reference to What Precedes 
or Follows 





16 
7 
7 


107 
237146 


73 
she 
8 
I 
7 





Words and Phrases 
of th 


a Side-stepping 
n 








45 
75 

3° 
go 
35 
35/171 
14 

7 
14 

5 

2 





45 

go 
45 
66 

16 
27 (133 
18 

6 


owes 





These figures bring out the chief reasons why Caesar (or any 
other Latin author) is likely to prove to be the “graveyard of 
Latin students” whose preparation does not include special train- 
ing in the handling of the six particularly troublesome elements in 


the first twenty sections of Caesar which they will read, viz.: 
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B.G., Boox 1 BG., Boox u 
Chapters Instances Chapters Instances 
I-20 per Page I-20 per Page 
Accusative subject................. 55 5 - 64 6— 
Ablative without preposition... ..... 117 10— 56 5o 
tary infinitive........... 34 as 32 3- 
Re ee ee 146 12+ 118 II— 
Ablative absolute and other parti- 
ial sateen ee 75 6+ 90 8+ 
The relative group 
gui, quod, ut, cum, ubi............ 171 14+ 133 12+ 
Se ES oink abe aed 598 50— 493 45- 











These results will serve to show that, if these six things are 
sufficiently emphasized during the first year, we can well afford 
to reserve many of the hair-splitting distinctions regarding the 
uses of genitives, datives, and ablatives till the latter part of the 
second year; for no student can be expected to plough through an 
author very rapidly, while he is being held up forty-five to fifty 
times on a page. 

Again, we may consider apart those elements which are par- 
ticularly characteristic of connected Latin, viz.: 





























B.G., Boox 1 B.G., Boox u 
Chapters Instances Chapters Instances 
I-20 per Page I-20 per Page 
A I S iiniin) hahivem ss ones 146 12+ 118 II— 
Ablative absolute, and other trouble- 
some participial phrases.......... 75 6+ go | 8+ 
The relative group 
qui, quod, ut, cum, ubi............) 171 14+ 133 | 12+ 
j 
- SA RR GE Say 392 33- 341 28+ 








Here we have the strongest possible argument for connected 
readings as a preparation for any author; for students cannot be 
expected to succeed in second-year Latin if they have not yet been 
trained to comprehend and see the propriety of some thirty instances 
of words or constructions which they are destined to meet on every 


page. 








HIGH-SCHOOL LATIN AND SOME MODERN CONDITIONS 





By Epwin L. Frpiey 
South High School, Cleveland, Ohio 





The writer of this paper has in-recent years read many articles 
dealing with the teaching of high-school Latin and discussing 
methods employed to secure more accurate scholarship, which 
impressed him favorably as to the desirability of the ends sought 
and the means used to attain them. 

As he read them, however, the query often arose in his mind as 
to where such ideal conditions existed in regard to numbers in 
classes, rooms available, approval of those in authority and of the 
general public, and previous preparation of students, as would 
make the working out of the scheme proposed feasible. 

The fact is that, in our large cities at least, overcrowding, lack 
of proper school-housing and facilities, popular demand for so-called 
practical subjects, and increase in the proportion of foreign-born 
pupils have surrounded the high-school Latin teacher with so 
many problems of general educational import, that it requires 
on his part a very clear comprehension of pedagogical procedure 
tosolve them. In other words he must add to a thorough grounding 
in the essentials of classical learning—involving of course acquaint- 
ance with Greek and development of the philological instinct—a 
familiarity with the principles and practice of the art of teaching. 

In this day and generation the teacher of high-school Latin 
cannot be content with merely exuding classical culture, with 
passing on in a perfunctory way what he has gained at college. 
He must also be a student of educational problems, interested in 
young learners with all their crudeness and imperfections, and 
prepared to help them because he understands them. To do this 
does not involve his accepting all the vagaries of the educational 
psychologist or talking the patter of those who often conceal real 
poverty of thought by apparent richness of language. 

But he does need to know through reading and investigation 
what innovations in educational theory and practice have come in 
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recent years, what is meant, for example, by such things as super- 
vised study and the socialized recitation, what changes in his 
problems and responsibilities have been occasioned by the shifting 
of school population, by the democratizing of education and the 
introduction of vocational subjects. To stand aloof from all these 
things, to assume an attitude of lofty contempt at the whole 
procedure, to pose as thé sole guardian of culture and to look 
askance at the modern attempt to adapt educational method to 
present day needs will accomplish nothing. It is only by striving 
to understand the problems that are before him and to solve them 
with the aid of every resource at his command that the Latin 
teacher can hope either to meet his responsibilities or to justify his 
faith in the value of classical training. 

It is in the evident need of developing some of these con- 
siderations, and indicating some of the difficulties, that the writer 
finds his justification for venturing upon a pedagogical discussion. 

The introduction of the junior high school in order to avoid the 
break between the eighth and ninth years and to save for the 
ninth year and beyond many pupils who would otherwise have 
been eliminated, not only creates many new problems of adminis- 
tration connected with courses of study and division of time, but 
also puts teachers of elective studies like Latin face to face with 
difficulties hard to meet. The increase of senior high school 
enrolment due to the existence of the junior high schools and to 
the stricter enforcement of compulsory-education laws has, except 
in those few places where proper forethought has wisely anticipated 
growing building-needs, brought exigencies of school-housing into 
sharp conflict with the reasonable demands of the teachers for 
conditions favorable to efficient classroom work. One consequence 
of this situation has been the adoption in many places of shift-plans 
which crowd out consultation periods and make it well-nigh 
impossible for teachers to give backward students the benefit of 
later individual attention. Crowded conditions also bring about 
grouping for class purposes by thirties and thirty-fives—and even 
forties—instead of by twenties and twenty-fives, making mass- 
formation tactics imperative. Inadequate building facilities again 
may make necessary the combination of the smaller elective units 
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in Latin in the Senior and Junior years into groups not sufficiently 
homogeneous, in the interest of economy of space. All of these 
things conspire to make the work of the Latin teacher more difficult 
and unsatisfactory. 

In one particular the enrichment of the junior high school 
course by the addition of vocational subjects, while it cuts down 
the time available for home-study on language electives, operates 
to the advantage of Latin, through making it possible to avoid 
forcing into Latin those not equipped to pursue that subject. 

Given freedom of choice and a large range of electives, the 
recognition by many parents of the unfitness of their children to 
pursue the study of Latin would deter not a few. Public opinion 
at the same time would discountenance such action as that taken 
by one over-zealous classicist, filling a principal’s position, who 
used to distribute his entering class among the courses offered by 
making the following announcements: ‘Those who have decided 
to take the Latin course will pass over to the right” (the better- 
dressed and better-appearing third of the class at once rush in that 
direction). ‘Those whose parents wish them to take the industrial 
course will pass over to the left” (a more poorly dressed and 
rather shamefaced detachment starts to the left side of the room). 
“Now the rest of you may choose.” 

Inasmuch as conditions on the whole appear to be less favorable 
to the pursuit of courses in Latin, what are some of the general 
conclusions which we must reach as to ways and means of pro- 
cedure? One very apparent conclusion is that, since the increment 
in high-school population is for the most part not headed for 
college, the colleges must less and less dominate the work in high- 
school Latin either as to content or as to method. Too long have 
high-school courses been planned to meet the requirements of the 
relatively small group which aimed at college entrance, thereby 
neglecting the needs of the great majority who must stop at high- 
school graduation, or, perhaps, before. For those whose goal is 
college the aim is naturally the acquisition of sufficient ability to 
read Latin to satisfy entrance requirements and to succeed in 
Freshman courses. For the others this aim is certainly not the 
sole one nor necessarily the chief one. To discover the place of the 
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Romans in history, to measure their contribution, direct and 
indirect, to modern civilization, to trace out concretely the con- 
nection of our own language with the Latin, to extend one’s cultural 
horizon and to develop imagination and appreciation by the study 
of Latin masterpieces as literature—these are worthy and practical 
ends for the average student. Much more worthy and practical 
ends they are in fact than the building of the foundation for the 
work of the specialist and investigator by over-devotion to laborious 
and minute study of syntax and to translation exercises. To take 
this point of view would not involve encouraging superficially or 
minimizing the disciplinary value of hard digging, but would 
simply shift the emphasis enough to get the right perspective. 

Rightly have the colleges in recent years based their decision 
as to a student’s fitness for college entrance in Latin upon his 
acquisition of power as shown by his ability in sight-reading rather 
than upon his meeting of some iron-clad requirement as to authors 
read. An important advantage resulting has been the gaining of 
time for the incidental study of the public and private life of the 
Romans, their art and their literature, and their manifold contri- 
butions to later civilizations. 

These considerations lead naturally to the changes in method 
made necessary by changing conditions. How many college and 
high-school recitations we can all recall which were simply examples 
of lesson-hearing! In these dreary affairs the teacher’s contri- 
bution to the elucidation of the lesson took the form of monotonous 
instructions as to who was to begin reciting and who was to continue, 
punctuated at intervals by some caustic comment or sarcastic 
rejoinder, if the unfortunates called upon did not perform as 
anticipated. There was no résumé or review of the material of 
the previous lesson, no illumination of the present lesson’s intri- 
cacies by deft exposition or telling illustration, no summing up of 
the salient points the better to retain them in the mind, no con- 
necting up of its content with anything related to one’s everyday 
experiences, no lightening of the difficulties of the morrow by 
skilful preliminary questions. All of this of course has had to 
change. One of the great contributions that modern study of 
educational methods has made to the solution of the problems of 
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classroom procedure is the attempt to substitute, in Latin as well 
as in other subjects, the spirit of co-operation for the old out-worn 
method of lesson-hearing. 

The socialized recitation may, to be sure, run this idea into the 
ground by over-organization, which forces the teacher into the 
réle of mere ringmaster and deprives the class of the benefits of 
his richer experience and riper culture. But after all there is no 
surer way of reaching the goal of acquaintance with the Latin 
language, and through it with Roman thought and life, than by 
the enlistment of the enthusiastic interest of each individual in the 
class through active participation in the exercises planned for the 
recitation period. Let us examine the usual methods of approach 
in the solution of classroom problems to test the correctness of 
this theory. 

When a Latin teacher is brought in contact with that familiar 
type of boy to whom the content of a Latin course does not make 
an immediate appeal, resort is usually had, according to the tem- 
perament of the teacher and the traditions of the school, either to 
“hard” or “soft”? pedagogy (as it has been styled). In other 
words, either attention to the subject is compelled by threats of 
unpleasant consequences to follow failure to give such attention, 
or factitious interest is aroused by clothing the subject in agreeable 
garb and emphasizing only its pleasant features. It must be clear 
that neither of these devices solves the problem. The former 
method, coming down from the time when knuckles were rapped 
for false Latin quantities, secures interest only during the time of 
its employment, and often defeats its own end by surrounding the 
subject with a bad entourage of associations, which facilitate the 
forgetting process when the pressure is removed. ‘The latter 
method, all too much resorted to in modern times, not only attracts 
attention away from the really vital matters to be mastered to 
traits often adventitious and unessential, but, by its neglect to 
add bone-building material in proper quantity, results in mental 
flabbiness and inactivity. It will be generally agreed that the 
old-time Latin teacher’s tendency was to make too small a con- 
tribution to the activities of the class. The regulation assignment 
in first-year Latin, for example, consisted of a new declension or 
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conjugation to be learned, along with the memorizing of all the 
coarse print in some standard grammar dealing with a rather 
large group of mood or case constructions. This type of assign- 
ment, without the giving of any illustrative matter or the blazing 
of the paths through the difficulties, naturally resulted in a needless | 
scrapping of human material intrusted to his charge. It is equally 
true that the modern Latin teacher’s temptation, when faced by 
his none too ambitious or well-equipped group, is to do too much 
for his class. Too many of these teachers emulate the example of 
that young entomologist who assisted a struggling butterfly out 
of its chrysalis and thus made useless those magnificent wings which 
only this very struggle could render serviceable. 

Avoiding the extremes of both the “driving” and the “sugar- 
coating”’ methods, the skilful Latin teacher will attempt to create 
a proper spirit of co-operation by attaching the activities inherent 
in the subject to the interests already aroused in the pupil’s 
mind, by stimulating intellectual energy, by appealing to the 
natural tendency to observe and question, with the resulting 
satisfaction that comes from the solving of problems. In first- 
year Latin any device may be used which will keep active the 
whole class, such as the organizing of separate rival groups which 
shall keep tab on each other’s errors and tabulate each week or 
each month the comparative scores. Of use also are perception 
cards for the learning of vocabularies or declensional endings, 
and even the playing of language games to enliven the interest 
—in fact anything which will keep the students on the qui vive 
and eager to participate in the classroom exercises. After regular 
translation work begins in the second year one might suggest the 
investigation (followed by a report) by individuals or committees 
of questions connected with the subject-matter, a bit of archaeology 
or geography or history bearing on the text, a comparison of 
Ariovistus’ perfidy with that of a modern Hun, or a study of 
Roman politics as portrayed by Cicero with reference to the 
light it throws on graft or socialism or bolshevism today. Quite 
fruitful of results is a study of the difference in the treatment of 
the same case or mood-construction by different editors, with the 
object of developing in the student the power to investigate and 
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observe and form independent judgments himself. The very 
difference in demeanor between students entering Latin rooms in 
which the atmosphere is the one described above and those entering 
the ‘“leave-hope-behind-who-enter-here” type of room is signifi- 
cant. The manner of the former class is that of those who know 
they are about to do a definite and interesting bit of work, whose 
accomplishment will give them pleasure. The latter group go 
unwillingly, merely in obedience to the signal, with no spring in 
their gait or luster in their eye. How apparent it is then that 
interest is the key to the whole situation, and that when it is 
properly aroused all difficulties seem small and all obstacles 
surmountable! 
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By Eprra F. RIce 
Germantown High School 





Vocationalists may seem at times to harassed classicists to 
be entirely objectionable members of society. The other day a 
company of undergraduates from one of our universities, where 
vocationalism is rampant, at a riotous class supper debated gravely 
the question (I hope our president won’t object to this story) 
whether there was a single reason why Princeton University should 
continue in existence. Since all the men present found themselves 
utterly unable to think of any such reason, a formal vote to 
that effect was duly entered on the minutes. Sometimes we feel 
that way toward our opponents; but after all, though often 
distinctly irritating, they are useful. Aside from the fact that 
none of us will deny that they have an important place in our 
educational program, it must be admitted they have done a great 
deal toward opening our eyes to the weaknesses in our methods of 
teaching. Fortunately great strides have been made in this line dur- 
ing the last few years. An ex-professor in one of our colleges once 
told me of the utterly mechanical and wearisome grind that he went 
through as a boy in the Latin and Greek classes of a very fine 
preparatory school; and as I listened to him I wondered, not at the 
fact that so many boys in his class dropped those studies as soon 
as possible, but rather that he had had the courage to devote 
his life to them, and still felt a splendid love and interest for the 
classics. There are not many classes, I hope, of that sort now; 
we are learning our lesson quickly; but since we assuredly must 
compete with those who believe that every subject that does not 
rouse immediate interest in the student must be “thrown on the 
junk pile,” then let us meet them on their own ground and prove 
to them that we can measure up to their test as well as to other 
more valuable ones. Can anyone deny that we hold all the trump 
cards? Aside from the purely practical value of Latin in that those 
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who study it are usually best qualified for advancement in any 
line, what other subject can be compared to it in the rigorous 
mental training it affords, combined with the clear vision it can 
give us over almost every field of human activity? Only mathe- 
matics approaches it on the first count, and even history and the 
literature of other nations fall far short of it on the other. Isn’t 
it unpardonable, then, if we do not learn how to play this hand of 
ours—if we fail to hand down this torch intrusted to us, merely 
because we lack the energy or ambition to counteract the inevitable 
monotony and drudgery that attend the first steps on the path, 
by every possible means that will rouse interest in our students ? 

Interest, however, is not the only thing to be aroused. What- 
ever methods we use should stir some appreciation in the student 
of the many splendid things, especially in the line of literature, 
that the language has to offer him, and should also make some 
real addition to his knowledge of the language. There are many 
ways in which we can try to do this. Classes usually enjoy 
thoroughly little talks on classical subjects, lectures by well-known 
speakers, pictures, coins, newspaper clippings, the publication of 
Latin magazines, Latin games and songs—the girls of the German- 
town High School Latin Club had a wonderful time this year 
translating popular songs into Latin. We were invited to several 
different schools to sing our songs, and we certainly enjoyed it all— 
I think the audiences did, too. But more valuable, I believe, than 
any of these things is the use of plays, which always rouse much 
enthusiasm. The girls taking part—and boys too, I suppose, 
although I can’t speak from experience there—will learn any 
amount of Latin by heart without a murmur; I shudder to think 
of what would happen if I required as a class exercise the memoriz- 
ing of an equal amount of Caesar, Cicero, or Virgil. The Latin is 
bound to make some impression on their knowledge of the language; 
most emphatically so if they do some of the translation themselves; 
often, too, the students not in the cast are anxious to go over the 
play beforehand so that they can understand it better when it is 
given; the free use of the spoken language helps to rid their minds 
of the impression that Latin is entirely alien to modern life; and 
often if you use a play of one of the ancient writers themselves, you 
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find that you have succeeded for the first time in convincing them 
that Latin has a literature. 

It is hardly worth while to enumerate all the plays useful for 
this purpose that have been published recently, but perhaps I 
may mention a few that seem to be increasingly popular. For 
younger classes such plays as those in the Decem Fabulae (Paine, 
Mainwaring, and Ryle, Oxford University Press, 1912) are good. 
Professor John J. Schlicher’s Latin Plays (Ginn & Co., 1916) 
contain seven little plays, ranging from the very simple Saccus 
Malorum through Tirones and Exitus Helvetiorum, especially 
interesting to Caesar classes, Cicero Candidatus and Coniuratio 
(Catiline’s, of course) for Cicero classes, to Dido and Andromeda, 
which lend themselves to more elaborate presentation—the last 
one especially has some fine dramatic effects and was recently 
presented with great success at the Philadelphia High School for 
Girls. Everyone knows Miss Susan Paxson’s Roman School and 
Roman Wedding contained in her book Two Latin Plays (Ginn & 
Co., 1911) but only those, I am sure, who have actually given 
them can realize how thoroughly enjoyable they are. Professor 
Miller’s Dido, the Phoenician Queen, is also very popular. This 
play, unlike the others mentioned, is in English, but the students 
of the Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, presented with great 
success on March 1, 1917, a Latin version of it which they had 
themselves prepared. In the Classical Journal (XIII, 61) is 
printed a Latin play, “The Conspiracy of Orgetorix—A Drama- 
tization,” by Brita L. Horner, and in the same volume, on page 
314, is ““ Dumnorix, A Play,” by Max Radin, then of the Newtown 
High School, New York. Not very many plays of the Greek and 
Roman writers, either in the original or in translation, have been 
presented in high schools. Even in the field of Greek, where there 
are such plays to choose from as Iphigenia among the Taurians, 
Alcestis, Antigone, and Hippolytus, few schools have undertaken 
the tremendous work necessary for a satisfactory production, 
although the foregoing plays, and the one Latin play of Phormio, 
have been successfully presented in a few of our schools. It would 
seem better to me, however, in most cases to leave such plays to 
college classes, unless you cut the longer plays freely and unless 
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you are willing to give hours of your time to preparation. Better 
no plays at all than poorly presented ones. 

Most satisfactory of all, however, in my opinion, are the 
original plays, plays composed by the students themselves (with 
judicious supervision by the teacher, of course). These plays 
develop, almost without the knowledge of the students, their 
power to write Latin, and they seem to rouse more enthusiasm 
than anything else. If you will look at the reports of school 
activities, published in the Classical Journal or in any magazine 
dealing with this line of work, you will find there long lists of 
schools and colleges where the students have presented either 
formal plays or informal original programs—and the latter, on the 
whole, seem to be in the ascendancy. We can all think of scenes 
from Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil, the usual classroom trilogy, that 
lend themselves wonderfully to dramatization. One teacher reports 
Ludi Romani Habiti a Classibus Vergilianis, given at the North 
Side High School, Denver. Miss Mary B. Rockwood, of the 
Western High School, Baltimore, writes in the Classical Weekly 
(IX, 108): 

Of all forms of reaction to the spirit of the classics, the dramatic is, perhaps, 
the most delightful and not the least valuable. It is the most natural response 
to the human interest. 

In a high-school class, the dramatic scene, beginning Refer, inquis, ad 
Senatum, had been translated with obvious lack of appreciation. ‘“‘Lay down 
your book,” said the teacher, “‘and act the scene.” The idea was too new— 
the girl neither acted nor reacted; but another arose, selected a Catiline, and 
addressed the class as Senate. The lines were at that time spoken in English, 
but the incident led to a dramatization in Latin, presented as a class exercise 
and without costume, yet thoroughly enjoyed. The next year, ‘The Hearing 
of the Conspirators” was dramatized by a committee of the class, again 
without costume. The time was well spent; at least no member of these 
two classes ever asked the perennial question, “How many days did it take 
Cicero to deliver this oration ?” 


The carrying out in faithful detail of a Roman dinner perhaps 
hardly comes under the head of Latin plays, but it offers many 
opportunities for dramatic efforts, and for one reason or another 
it seems very popular in many schools. Various forms of Satur- 
nalian celebrations are also much used. Little plays or pantomimes 
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bringing in the vestal virgins are often very beautiful—we had 
something of the sort at the Germantown High School some years 
ago, and while it was very effective at its first presentation indoors 
it was really lovely when repeated in a natural little outdoor 
amphitheater. Somehow Latin plays do adapt themselves extraor- 
dinarily well to outdoor performances, and the only handicap, 
the difficulty of making one’s self heard, can usually be obviated 
by careful training. 

A clever little sketch that I must mention as a type of the sort 
of original play that invariably has an appeal is the “‘Schoolboy’s 
Dream,” printed in the Classical Journal (VII, 81), and written 
by Olive Sutherland, Eastern High School, Detroit. It is a tiny 
playlet with but two characters, Caesar and the schoolboy, but 
high-school students always enjoy it. 

At La Grange High School, Indiana, the Cicero class held a 
mock Contio, about which Miss Lena Foote tells us in the Classical 
Journal (X, 233). She writes: 

I assigned to certain members of the class the parts of Cicero, Manilius, 
Quintus Catulus, and Quintus Hortensius; each of the other members of the 
class was to be able to give at least one good reason why Pompey should or 
should not be sent as commander. 


It would be very easy to use modern characters in a performance 
of this kind and make it even more vital to all who heard or took 
part in it. I wonder if you all read the amusing little poem by 
Emily H. Welch in Life of June 10. In case you haven’t seen it, 
may I quote it ? 

When I consider how my days are spent 

In teaching forty unresponsive girls 

Who are too busy fondling puffs and curls 

To let me on their minds e’en make a dent 

Of what the ages past have to present 

As food for thought, a little voice I hear, 

Which says to me, “ ’Tis quite in vain, my dear. 
The present youth on present things are bent; 
Why should they learn of Roman and of Greek ? 
No movie plots are founded on their fate. 

Why should they wish the poet’s words to hear ? 
‘T’ll say so’ are the words they need to speak. 
To get response you must be up to date.” 
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Well, perhaps it isn’t quite so bad as that—but the last line is a 
good one, all the same, for us toremember. ‘To get response, you 
must be up to date.’”’ There are many ways of doing it, but 
surely that of Latin plays is one of the most important. 

At the Germantown High School we have used a number of 
the published plays, and have also offered some original ones. 
The plays are usually first given before the Latin Club, and then 
often repeated before the entire school. Sometimes we are asked 
to repeat them at performances outside the school. We try to 
have as many girls as possible take part, and we also try to select 
our cast very carefully. It is well, I think, to choose, whenever 
possible, a student who is good in Latin, partly because she will 
find it easier to learn her lines, and partly because we find that 
the girls look upon such choice in the light of a reward, and 
are generally stimulated thereby to greater effort. But it would 
be fatal, of course, to allow scholarship to be the only or even 
the chief consideration. The important thing is to have someone 
who can play the part, and the choice must be very carefully 
made; often an ill-advised placing of a part has ruined a play. 
I am afraid I must confess that we pay very little attention to 
stage settings, except that we are particular about having all the 
little accessories just right. There is such a multiplicity of interests 
in the school that I prefer to devote the time that the girls and I 
can spend on preparation to careful rehearsal rather than to 
elaborate scenery. One of the beauties of this sort of play is 
that so much can be suggested by the simplest type of background, 
but, on the other hand, when you have opportunities for more 
elaborate preparation, there is no end to the beautiful effects that 
can be achieved. Careful rehearsing, however, is absolutely 
necessary; no play should be presented until the actors are entirely 
at home in their parts and until every bit of stage business is 
worked up thoroughly. Otherwise you will have a slipshod effect 
that will give quite the opposite impression from the one desired. 
We have all seen, I suppose, poorly done school plays, the one 
effect of which is to make us wonder why any time was wasted on 
them. Costumes, of course, while they may be simple and inex- 
pensive, must be correct. Our girls usually make their own cos- 
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tumes, with some help often from both their Latin teacher and 
members of other departments. We have always found other 
departments most willing to co-operate in the staging of any of 
our plays, and such co-operation makes our preparation much 
easier as well as better done. It is very helpful to have the assist- 
ance of the dressmaking department in making costumes, of the 
physical training department in coaching for dances, etc., or of 
the art department in getting just the effects aimed for. 

It is easy to find articles that will help you on these points; 
in addition to the well-known books, such as Johnston’s Private 
Life of the Romans, there is a splendid article in the Classical Journal 
(IX, 189), entitled “The Presentation of Classical Plays,” by 
Professor D. D. Hains, of Wabash College. There are some 
valuable directions here as to scenery and costumes. 

At one of our club meetings we gave a Latin version of Mrs. 
Burnett’s Sara Crewe; or, The Little Princess. The play was 
dramatized and put into Latin by the girls, and in its Latin dress 
the Regia Puella proved very delightful. Often we have given 
more or less elaborate charades. On one occasion we presented 
some Mother Goose rhymes, recited in Latin, or sometimes in a 
mixture of Latin and English, by Mother Goose herself, and 
acted by the girls. I don’t recommend this as increasing their 
knowledge of classical Latin, but it was amusing, and few of the 
audience failed to recognize such lines as, 

Jacobus Spratt edebat no fat, 
Eius uxor edebat no lean. 


Itaque videtis, inter them both, 
Lamberunt patellulam clean. 


Perhaps we have had the greatest fun of all, however, in giving 
a Latin version of Pyramus and Thisbe. This has been given 
several times by our club, and this spring we were asked to give 
it at the final meeting of the Philadelphia Society for the Promotion 
of Liberal Studies, known familiarly among us as the Society 
with the Long Name, or the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Classics. So far as I know, no attempt had been made before to 
prepare a translation of Shakespeare’s version of the story, and 
we found when we undertook to do it that the lines lent themselves 
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admirably to translation. The girls were very carefully chosen 
and carefully rehearsed for this performance, and they entered 
into it with the greatest enjoyment. The audience shared the 
enjoyment, for one good thing about this play is that those in the 
audience with no knowledge of Latin, or even of the story, can 
follow the lively action. How Pyramus did enjoy himself when, 
looking vainly through the crack in the intensely interested wall, 


he exclaimed, 
Iam, mure dulcis, da mihi rimam, 
Per quam in hortum ibi inspiciam. 
O mure dulcis, ago gratiam. 
Quid autem cerno? Thisbe est nusquam! 
O mure sacer, detestabilis, 
Te exsecro, quod tu me decipis! 


How mock-tragic Thisbe was, when she discovered her lover’s 
dead body! 


Dormisne, meum corculum ? 
Es mortuus, mel meum ? 


There may be a great deal of work in getting up a Latin play, 
but I am sure that no one who has ever had the experience of 
staging one regrets it or begrudges the effort put into it, for it 
justifies itself a hundred-fold. Let us remember, too, that more 
than ever, now that so many colleges are lessening their efforts 
in behalf of classical culture, we must carry on the fight largely 
in our preparatory schools, and if we can win the voluntary interest 
of our boys and girls and make them realize that no other course 
can give them quite so much, we have won half our fight. Latin 
plays have a large part in accomplishing this. Moreover, they 
often develop, besides, most desirable feelings of class and school 
spirit, of good fellowship, good sportsmanship, good team work— 
in other words, they are at least a tiny step forward on the road 
of training not only for a cultured but for a fully developed and 


rounded life. 





EXITIUM CAESARIS 
(EX LIBRIS PLUTARCHI) 


By Maria W. SMITH 
The Shipley School, Bryn Mawr 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


CivEs ROMANI BRUTUSs 
Civis I CINNA 
Crvis II CASCA 
CAESAR CALPURNIA 
VATES SERVUS 
ANTONIUS Decius BRUTUS 
LICTORES METELLUS CIMBER 
CAssIus 
SCENE I 


(A public place in Rome, before the temple of Jupiter. Crowd, 
including Brutus and Cassius, at left. Vates at rear of crowd, 
Civis 1 in front. All gaze intently toward right of stage.) 

Civis I (to neighbors): Hic est quidem clarus dies, quo Caesar 
Alba revertitur. 

(Civis IT enters hurriedly from right, and is met at center by Civis I.) 

Civis I: Quid fers? Quid audivisti? Quid vidisti? Hiomnes 
boni adventum Caesaris iam diu exspectant. Dic! 

Omnes: Dic! Dic! Dic! 

Civis JT: Libenter nuntio adventum dictatoris maximi. Caesar 
pontem Sublicium transiit, et magna cum caterva nunc appro- 
pinquat. 

(A trumpet is heard. All start forward eagerly. Enter from right 
Caesar, with Antony at his side and lictors behind him.) 

Omnes: Ave! Ave! Caesar, dictator maxime! 

Caesar (pausing at center and looking around haughtily): Gratias, 
Quirites, Caesar vobis gratias agit. 

Omnes: Ave! Ave! Ave! 

Vates (from rear of crowd): Caesar! 

(All but Caesar look toward Vates in sur prise.) 
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Caesar: Quis me vocat ? 

(Murmuring in the crowd.) 

Antonius: Tacete, Romani! Silentium sit ubique! 

Caesar: Iterum quaero, quis me vocat ? 

Vates: Cave, Caesar, cave Idus Martias! 

Caesar (to Antonius): Quis est? Cur clamat? (Haughtily.) 
Nemo Caesarem nequiquam vocat! 

Antonius: Quidam senex te alloqui audet. Sine dubio est insanus. 

Caesar: Eum arcesse! Mecum coram loquatur! 

(Crowd separates, murmuring and pushing Vates forward. Antonius 
seizes his arm.) 

Antonius (to Vates): Caesar te arcessit. (ZoCaesar.) Hic est. 

Caesar: Quid, O miser, a Caesare petis ? Dic libere, noli timere. 

Vates (solemnly): Cave Idus Martias! Eris eo die magno in 
periculo. 

Crowd murmurs in horror and amazement. Caesar starts, glances 
behind him, lays his hand on his dagger, then laughs with an effort, 
and throws some money to Vates.) 

Caesar: Discede, senex, et noli conari istis verbis inanibuS 
Caesarem terrere. 

(Antonius pushes Vates aside. He stands back but keeps his eyes 
fixed solemnly on Caesar.) 

Caesar (raising his voice): Omnes ad templum Iovis Optimi 
Maximi faventes adsint et pro reditu Caesaris dis immortalibus 
gratias agant. 

Omnes: Ave, Caesar, ave! 

(Exeunt left all but Brutus and Cassius.) 

Cassius: Num ad templum, Brute, Caesarem, amicum tuum, 
sequeris ? 

Brutus: Tali celebritati non studeo. (He turns away from 
Cassius toward right of stage, speaking half to himself.) Qui secum 
cogitat et maeret solitudinem amat. 

(Cassius watches Brutus thoughtfully, looks toward the temple, 
back to Brutus; then with a half-smile, walks up to him, puts his 
hand on his shoulder, and speaks confidentially.) 

Cassius: Quid est, O Brute, in hoc nomine, C. Iulio Caesare, 
quod omnia alia nomina tanto excellat? (He shakes Brutus’ 
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shoulder gently.) Nonne est nomen tuae magnae gentis tam 

nobile et tam clarum quam Caesaris ? 

Brutus (seating himself on a nearby bench and speaking moodily): 
Vera dicis, Cassi, nomen Bruti fuit numquam ignobile. (He speaks 
with more interest.) Quis est qui nesciat Brutum illum qui 
Traquinium eiecit ? 

Cassius (seats himself beside Brutus, looks around guardedly, and 
speaks with great emphasis): Brutus fuit semper infestus tyrannis. 
(He continues in a different tone, and as if introducing a new subject.) 
Multi honores Caesari, amico tuo, dati sunt. Te oportet nomen 
tuum quoque extollere. 

Brutus: Iam diu hoc idem cogito. 

Cassius: Caesare remoto, fama Bruti augeatur. 

Brutus (starting guiltily): Quid dicis? Quomeducis? Magnus 
imperator est amicus meus. 

(Cassius sneers, unnoticed by Brutus. Cheers are heard in distance 
at left of stage.) 

Cassius (standing): Sine dubio, alius etiam honor Caesari a 
populo datur. Me attende, O Brute; populus Romanus fit canis 
qui pedes domini lambit et turpitudinem amat. Utinam liberator 
esset rei publicae! 

(Cheers again, close at hand. Cassius walks left and listens.) 

Brutus (half to himself): Fama, libertas. 

Cassius (gazing down street at left): Ecce, Caesar revertitur. 
(Brutus rises and he and Cassius withdraw to the back of the stage. 

Enter from left Caesar, accompanied by Antony, two lictors, and 
the shouting crowd, including Cives I and II.) 

Omnes: Ave, Caesar! Ave, rex! 

(As Caesar reaches the center of stage, all fall back. Antonius 
stands at right front with lictors behind him. He holds up his 
hand for silence, then, taking a laurel-decked crown from one of the 
lictors, he advances and offers it to Caesar.) 

Antonius: Senatus populusque Romanus, magne Caesar, te 
regem creari vult. 

Pauci: Ave, Caesar, rex! 

Caesar (putting the crown aside with evident reluctance): Non rex 
appellor, bone Antoni, sed Caesar, civis Romanus. 
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Omnes: Ave, Caesar! Ave, Caesar! 

Antonius (kneeling and offering the crown again): Senatus 
populusque Romanus per me consulem orant ut hanc coronam 
accipias et regas, rex Romanus. 

Pauci: Ave, Caesar, rex! 

Caesar (glancing around, then rejecting the crown still more 
reluctantly): Audite, Quirites; Caesar sum et Caesar semper ero. 
Cupiditas regni non est mihi. 

Omnes: Ave, Caesar! Ave, Caesar! 

Caesar: Hanc coronam, Quirites, in Capitolium ferte, et Iovi 
Optimo Maximo date. 

(Exit Caesar left, with downcast eyes. Antonius stands, looking 
helplessly at the crown still in his hands. The people murmur and 
whis per.) 

(Curtain) 


SCENE 2 


(A Roman street in total darkness. Brutus and Cassius are dis- 
covered entering from opposite sides of the stage.) 

Brutus (startled): Quis es? Quis tam multa nocte foris ambulat ? 
Dic! 

Cassius: Cassius sum, et tu, voce tua, Brutus es, amicus meus. 

Brutus: Gratias dis immortalibus! Nunc eo ad te visendum 
Multa nobis agenda sunt. (He takes Cassius’ arm and, drawing 
him aside, speaks in a low tone.) Mihi constat Romam liberandam 
esse, et paratus sum ad tua consilia sequenda. Libertas est mihi 
carior amicitia, sed Brutus tyrannum, non amicum, delere vult. 

Cassius: Bene est. Casca et Cinna hoc idem arbitrantur, 
Decius Brutus quoque, et Metellus Cimber, cuius frater in exsilium 
expulsus est. (A light is seen approaching from the left side of the 
stage.) Ecce! Quidam appropinquat! (They withdraw into the 
shadows as Casca and Cinna enter, bearing lighted torches. Cassius 
laughs in relief.) Mehercule! Fortuna nosiuvat! Salvete, amici! 

Cinna and Casca (approaching Brutus and Cassius and lifting 
their torches high): Salve, Cassi! Salve, Brute! 

Cassius: Me attendite, amici. Idus Martiae adsunt. Caesar 
ad curiam ibit, et rumor dicit senatores eum regem Romanum 
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creaturos esse. Nos oportet esse fortes atque callidos. Brutus 
nos iuvabit et brevi tempore omnia erunt confecta. 

Brutus: Caesar est amicus meus. Ago pro libertate sola. 

Cassius: Nos idem quoque. 

Cinna and Casca: Sine dubio, pro libertate sola. 

Cassius: Ad curiam cras conveniamus et pro libertate mucrones 
nostras destringamus. Nota bene—Metellus Cimber nobis signum 
dabit; cum tunicam suam super caput sustulerit-sic-deinde, amici 
mei, sic! (he makes stabbing motion) semper pro libertate! Di 
immortales nos iuvent! Valete. 

(Cassius takes Brutus by the arm, and they go off left. Exeunt right 
Cinna and Casea, sneering as they go.) 
Cinna and Casca: Pro libertate! 


(Curtain) 


SCENE 3 
(Atrium of Caesar’s house at dawn. Calpurnia is discovered, 
knocking urgently at door on right.) 

Calpurnia: Age, Caesar, vigila! Quo usgue tandem dormies ? 

Caesar (from within): Patientia in praesta, uxor mea, mox 
veniam. 

Calpurnia (walking about impatiently): Age! Propera! Tecum 
loqui iam diu volo. 

Caesar (appearing at doorway on right): Quid petis, Calpurnia ? 

Calpurnia (throwing herself at Caesar’s feet and embracing his 
knees): Noli ire O mi coniunx, ad senatum hodie! Servum mitte, 
scribe, dic te aegrum esse et concilium alio die convocandum esse. 

Caesar (raising her, leading her to a seat at back center of stage, 
and seating himself beside her): Quid, Calpurnia, te tantum per- 
turbavit? Te tam effrenatam numquam adhuc vidi. Es tran- 
quilla, et omnia plane expone. 

Calpurnia (shuddering): Tu es magno in periculo. In somniis 
meis horribile monstrum apparere visum est. (She rises and 
walks about restlessly, while Caesar remains seated, watching her 
thoughtfully.) In primis fastigium huius domus, quod tibi a 
senatu datum est, desuper corruerat, et humi fractum iacebat. 
(She pauses and looks expectantly at Caesar.) 
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Ceasar (surprised and slightly disturbed): Te multum miror, 
Calpurnia, nam tu es femina nullo modo timida, neque vanis som- 
niis numquam credidisti. Quid deinde vidisti ? 

Calpurnia: Te, deinde, care coniunx, te mortuum vidi, et 
corpus tuum in hoc gremio meo amplectebar. (She extends her 
arms as if embracing some large object.) Oro, obsecro te, ne foras 
eas hodie! (She falls on her knees at Caesar’s feet, sobbing violently.) 
Memento illius vatis! 

Caesar (with his hand on Calpurnia’s shoulder, but looking away 
from her and speaking as if to himself): Quid dixit iste vates? 
“Cave Idus Martias!”” (He rises suddenly and speaks with decision.) 
Satis est. Timore tuo, atque amore, quo multum commoveor, 
impetrasti. Fidum Antonium ad curiam mittam et concilium 
differam. Hodie domo non exibo. 

(As Calpurnia rises from her knees, smiling through her tears, a loud 
knocking at the left causes them both to start and stand listening. 
In a moment enter Servus from left.) 

Servus (bowing): Decius Brutus, domine, te exspectat. 

Caesar (to Calpurnia): Discede, Calpurnia. Cum Decio Bruto 
solo de his rebus agere velim. (Zo Servus.) Decium Brutum huc 
admitte. 

(As Calpurnia goes out slowly at right, Servus bows and goes out left. 
Caesar stands alone for a moment in deep thought, at center of stage. 
Enter Decius Brutus at left.) 

D. Brutus: Salve, magne Caesar. Senatus te exspectat. Veni 
ut una tecum eo proficiscar. 

Caesar (haughtily): Hodie non eo. (He glances toward the door 
on the right, then speaks in a lower tone.) Di immortales uxori 
meae monstra certissima ostenderunt ne ad senatum hodie irem. 

D. Brutus (laughing scornfully): Cum tandem Caesar somniis 
femineis terreri consuevit? (Seriously.) Hoc senatoribus non 
placebit, nam arbitrabuntur te se contemnere. Tuo iussu hodie 
convenerunt, et tuo iussu, sine causa, mox dimittentur. 

Caesar: Volo ut tu ipse senatui dicas me aegrum esse et ire 
hodie non posse. 

D. Brutus: Neque senatu neque te ipso dignus est talis nuntius. 
Si hic dies tibi displicet, age et i tu ipse ad senatores dimittendos. 
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Sic, alio die designato, et auctoritatem tuam et studium senatus 
servaveris. (Speaking in a markedly casual manner.) Sine dubio, 
audivisti senatum te regem hodie creaturum esse. (He watches 
out of the corner of his eye to see the effect of this remark.) 

Caesar (pretending to hesitate still, although moving slowly 
toward door on left): Tanta cum eloquentia mihi paene persuades; 
tamen pollicitus sum—(he stops and looks again at the other door 
then speaks with decision). Sat est. Timores vanos debent summi 
viri contemnere. (Drawing himself up, he speaks with dignity.) 
Caesar sum, cur tandem timeam? (He goes to the door at left and 
motions to D. Brutus to follow him.) Ad senatum proficiscamur. 


(Curtain) 


SCENE 4 


(Interior of senate house. Pompey’s statue stands at center back. In 
front of tt is a gilded chair on a dais. At right stand Antonius, two 
lictors, Vates, and crowd. At left are Brutus, Casca, Cinna, 
Cassius, Metellus Cimber, talking together in low tones. Crowd 
parts to admit from right Caesar, with Decius Brutus on his left.) 
Omnes: Ave, Caesar! Ave, Caesar! Ave, Caesar! 

(As Caesar passes Vates, the latter steps forward and pulls him by 

the toga.) 

Vates: Hodie, Caesar, sunt Idus Martiae. 

Caesar (pausing and speaking haughtily): Hic sunt Idus Martiae, 
Vates, et hic est Caesar. Discede.. (He passes on to dais as Vates 
draws back.) 

Vates: Idus Martiae venerunt, tamen nondum ierunt. 

(Decius Brutus engages Antonius in conversation so that he does not 
see what is happening around the dais. Caesar steps upon the dais, 
but, as he is about to take his seat, the conspirators crowd around 
him. Metellus Cimber stands behind the chair where he is visible 
to all.) 

Casca (kneeling): Oro, magne Caesar, ut Publio Cimbro 
ignoscas. 

Cassius (kneeling as Casca rises): Veniam, Caesar, veniam pro 
Publio Cimbro. 

Caesar: Tales preces nolo audire, desinite. 
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Brutus (kneeling as Cassius rises): Redeat Publius Cimber, 

Caesar. Id unum peto, ego, amicus tuus. 

Cinna (as Brutus rises): Et ego quoque. 
Caesar: Hoc fieri non potest. Caesar constituit, Caesar dixit. 

(At this moment Metellus Cimber lifts his tunic about his ears, giving 
the prearranged signal. Instantly Casca draws his dagger and 
stabs Caesar.) 

Casca: Sica mea pro me dicat. 
Caesar: Quid agis, Casca, proditor! 

(All stand in frozen horror except Antonius, whose back is turned 
toward Caesar. He continues to talk to D. Brutus. The con- 
spirators strike, one after the other—Cinna, Metellus Cimber, 
Cassius. Caesar sinks to the edge of the chair, trying to ward off 
the blows that come from all sides. Brutus is the last to strike.) 

Caesar (in a loud voice): Et tu, Brute! 

(He falls from the chair and lies dead on the dais at the feet of the 
conspirators. At his last cry Antonius has turned, and stands 
with his hand on his dagger, too horrified to move. Brutus turns 
now, and facing the front of the stage, with arms flung wide apart 
he cries aloud.) 

Brutus: Tyrannus mortuus est. Sit Roma libera! 

(As the curtains are slowly closed, Brutus covers his face with his 

hands. No one else on the stage moves.) 
(Curtain) 





LATIN "’%AINING FOR BUSINESS 


By ALBERT S. PERKINS 
Dorchester High School, Boston 


In the period of business reconstruction with which we are now 
confronted, the subject of education has reached a critical stage. 
The future is filled with doubt and uncertainty. Of one thing, 
however, we may be sure: nonessentials will be ruthlessly cast 
aside. No more frills! Good riddance, say we all. But is not 
Latin a frill? In the education of today and of tomorrow is 
not Latin the very chief of nonessentials? It is the object of 
this paper to demonstrate not only that Latin is not a frill, a mere 
nonessential in modern education, but that it is, or should be, the 
cornerstone of education in general and of business education in 
particular. 

Unfortunately in our public schools the optional system places 
the responsibility for selection of studies upon the shoulders of 
immature, unthinking boys and girls of the grammar-school age, 
whose chief aim, in too many cases, seems to be to discover the 
line of least resistance. And Latin, they are told, is extremely 
difficult and of no practical use whatsoever. Parents, in many 
cases foreign born or uneducated, offer no resistance, and the 
pupil upon entering the high school selects Spanish or French, or 
decides to prepare for a college which does not require Latin for 
admission. At this point a careful presentation of the true value 
of Latin is of incalculable value. Thus in Boston during the past 
year more than fifty addresses have been made before women’s 
clubs and grammar-school parents’ associations, setting forth the 
practical value of Latin in the secondary school. We have tried 
to show that Latin, if properly taught, is no more difficult than 
French or Spanish, and that no subject of the whole high-school 
curriculum is of greater value as a money-getting asset in the 
actual business world of today. And why? Simply because 
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Latin is the basis not only of French and Spanish, in case the 
pupil is looking forward to foreign trade, but of 60 or 70 per cent 
of the words in our native English vocabulary. Of business 
words, it may be asked? Consult business reports, textbooks on 
banking, commercial law, business administration, and verify the 
facts for yourselves. On this subject, by the way, a tone of 
authority appears in the following statement, taken from the 
New Century Dictionary, II, 1932: “The vocabulary of litera- 
ture and commerce contains a majority of words of foreign origin, 
chiefly Latin or Greek.”” The vocabulary of commerce, you will 
notice, as well as of literature. Therefore it would seem, if we 
are to be ready for the greatly increased commercial activity 
with which our country is confronted today, instead of dropping 
Latin from the place it has occupied in literary and scientific 
education we should extend it to commercial and other vocational 
courses. 

That Latin is a vital factor in commercial education was long 
ago recognized in the Dorchester High School. Mr. W. L. Ander- 
son, head of the commercial department, had found from the 
actual experience of his pupils that, next to knowledge of the 
commercial branches themselves, there could be no stronger asset 
for a high-school graduate, either in getting a position at the start 
or in securing promotion later, than a thorough mastery of English 
vocabulary; while, on the other hand, weakness in English vocabu- 
lary was an obstacle well-nigh insuperable. Therefore at the 
request of Mr. Anderson and his assistants, exactly ten years ago 
Latin was placed in the commercial course of the Dorchester High 
School. 

The importance of such a course to stenographers would be 
generally admitted, I think; but we contend that, even to a 
greater degree, salesmen and business men generally need the help 
to be derived from Latin. Miss Grace Blanchard, teacher of 
salesmanship a few years ago in the Dorchester High School, who 
had also an evening class in business administration composed of 
employees in Filene’s store, goes even farther; she states that it 
was found in the work downtown that the chief obstacle to promo- 
tion is ignorance of English. To quote Miss Blanchard: 
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The success of a salesman or business man is found, in actual practise, 
to be directly proportional, on the one hand, to ability to understand what 
the other man has to say, and on the other hand, to ability to convince him 
of the superiority of the goods offered for sale, or the advantage connected 
with the business proposition in hand. 


In short, other things being equal, English vocabulary is the 
key to success. This fact was recognized by the educational 
department at Filene’s, and as a result, every night the members 
of the evening classes brought in, for explanation and study, lists 
of words they had heard during the day but had not understood. 
These words, sometimes amounting to as many as forty, were 
almost entirely of Latin origin. Thus you see we are confronted, 
not with a theory, but with a condition as it actually exists in the 
business world today. 

A few years later vocational Latin was extended to the domestic 
art course of the Dorchester High School. Miss Ripley, of this 
department, who as it happens had a large dressmaking establish- 
ment in town, had found that lack of English vocabulary is a 
serious handicap in the dressmaking and millinery trades. Per- 
mit me to quote Miss Ripley’s statement: “It has been said that 
it is only necessary to ‘fit’ the mind of customers in the sewing 
trades. Hence a broad, flexible, discriminating vocabulary is a 
prime business asset. In my opinion the time is coming to an 
end when the crude, uneducated tradeswoman can succeed.” So 
it happens that, of the hundreds of girls who take our courses in 
dressmaking and millinery, not a few, especially of the more 
thoughtful sort, have studied Latin. 

With reference to methods, I will not take time in giving 
details. Allow me to say merely that pupils study Latin in the 
ordinary way but record in an index book Latin words that yield 
English derivatives and assign such words to a derivative notebook, 
where they are also recorded, this time with definitions and parts 
of speech. Word drills, dictation exercises, and composition of 
English sentences containing derivatives of specified Latin roots 
are of frequent occurrence. Nor is this all. We try to get at the 
subject from the other point of view and train pupils to see Latin 
roots in English words and thus deduce their meaning. So 
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every day pupils bring into class English words, apparently of 
Latin origin, which they have met in their commercial and other 
school work or outside reading. ‘These words are discussed and 
their meanings traced from the Latin. If any root is found which 
has not come up before, it is recorded with its derivatives in the 
notebooks, exactly as if it had been met in the Latin reading. 
The following are a few of the hundreds of words which the pupils 
have noted down and brought into class: farinaceous, aviary, 
derelict, indemnity, predatory, eradicate, supernatant, argentiferous, 
belligerent, ommniscience, dilapidated, denudation, primogeniture, 
saponify, dentifrice, alibi, deliquescent, longevity, herbivora, trans- 
lucent, corroborate. 

In view of the close resemblance of English words to Latin 
originals, one is not surprised at the following statement of 
Dr. Burke, of the Boston board of superintendents: ‘‘We should 
not say that 60 or 70 per cent of our English words are derived 
from the Latin. They are Latin.”’ This being true, how, may I 
ask, is it possible for our young people to prepare themselves for 
efficiency in English vocabulary under present business conditions 
without a thorough grounding in the parent-Latin ? 

But have our college-preparatory students no interest in link- 
ing up English with Latin? Are they to have no share in the 
commercial expansion of our country? This question is especially 
pertinent today in view of the fact that an overwhelming majority of 
our college graduates enter upon business careers. Is it not true that 
even our college-preparatory course in the secondary school is, or 
should be—in some degree at least—a business course? If this 
is so, is it not unfortunate, or even unfair to our future business 
men and women, that they get so little help in English vocabulary- 
building from Latin as it is commonly taught? “But there is 
no time for anything additional,’ exclaims the hard-worked but 
extremely conservative Latin teacher. ‘“‘We have difficulty now,” 
she continues, “‘in meeting the college requirements.” At last, 
however, questions correlating English with Latin have been placed 
on the papers of the College Entrance Board. That much, at 
least, has been gained. Furthermore, it has been found by actual 
experience in the classroom that associating English derivative 
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with Latin original does not in the long run encroach upon the time 
of the student, since it gives, as nothing else can give, added power 
both in fixing forms and in reading at sight. If you doubt this 
statement, read or read again Dr. Gray’s article in the Classical 
Weekly of two years ago last December. Then test for yourself 
the words in any passage you may select from Caesar, Cicero, or 
Vergil. For example, in chapter xxiv of the oration for Archias, 
Alexander the Great at the tomb of Achilles, nearly every word 
yields English derivatives, and these in turn suggest a translation 
that will fit the context. Usually in a given passage there will be 
one or two words which a pupil may not get. In such a case, if 
he cannot think of derivatives, let him consult his English diction- 
ary but under no circumstances the Latin vocabulary. Of course 
the student should be taught always to look for prefixes, suffixes, 
and familiar roots, and thus to associate kindred Latin words. As 
a rule, in a given Latin sentence the comparatively small number 
of words whose meanings are not readily recognized are key, or 
pivotal words, which in nearly every case yield English derivatives, 
and these in turn suggest the required translation. 

As a matter of fact, I make bold to say that if Latin teachers 
would cut loose from tradition, correlate Latin with English from 
the very beginning, and make syntax not an end but a means to 
an end, not only would the English vocabulary of our high-school 
pupils be immeasurably strengthened, but the study of Latin 
itself would become a pleasure, not a burden, with even the excuse 
for the use of a translation entirely eliminated. 

A few years ago I asked Dr. Abraham Flexner whether he 
objected to the study of Latin, provided English vocabulary and 
the literary features of the subject-matter read, rather than mental 
discipline, were made the chief objective. This is what Dr. Flexner 
wrote in reply: “The moment you substitute English vocabulary- 
building and the literary features of the authors read, you substi- 
tute, so far as it goes, a genuine for a make-believe purpose.”” In 
this instance why not take the secretary of the General Education 
Board at his word? If there is any such thing as mental discipline, 
there will be more of it as pupils try to see Latin roots in English 
words and English roots in the original Latin and by comparison 
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draw an inference with regard to the meaning of the word in 
question. 

But just what is meant by ‘“‘literary features,’ one may ask? 
For myself, personally, I have long desired to study with the Senior 
class, as examples of oratory, if you will, the speeches indirectly 
quoted in the first book of the Gallic War. For in the opinion of 
many Caesar was not only Rome’s greatest military genius but 
also her greatest orator. Unhappily he did not have a host of 
Boswells following him about to hand his numerous speeches 
down to posterity. But these chapters in indirect discourse are 
perhaps the only examples we have in all Latin literature of the 
Attic style of Roman oratory. And we read them the second 
year as examples of indirect discourse, the one subject that the 
pupil in that stage of development cannot understand! 

Perhaps the strongest reason for correlating Latin original with 
English derivative at every stage of the Latin course is the psy- 
chological effect upon the pupils themselves. At last they not 
only have an adequate reason for studying Latin but, in most 
cases, I think, a realization of the fact that a clear understanding 
of English words is extremely difficult, if not impossible, without 
a thorough knowledge of the parent-Latin. 

In closing, I plead for emphasis upon English vocabulary, and 
consequently for a wider study of Latin in the secondary school; 
and this not only in the college-preparatory and scientific classes 
but in business courses as well. Let us redouble our efforts to 
convince the educational world in general, and parents in particu- 
lar, of the practical value of Latin for our boys and girls, to the 
end not alone that they may develop an increased earning capacity 
but much more that they may be fitted for a greater measure of 
service in this period of business expansion, upon which so much of 
the future welfare of our country depends. 





THE LATIN IN ENGLISH 


By H. C. NuttTInc 
University of California 


It is frequently pointed out that while teachers of Latin are 
very generally coming to realize that one of the chief values of 
the study of Latin is to be found in its bearing upon the pupil’s 
mastery of English, there is danger that it will be taken for granted 
that this product of Latin study will develop automatically; 
whereas the fact of the matter is that only by definite and careful 
provision can such benefit be realized, at least in any considerable 
degree. 

One method is to send the student to the English dictionary to 
discover the largest possible number of derivatives from Latin. 
This practice is of unquestioned value. And the same is true of 
the use of connected passages of English, in which the student is 
asked to underline all the words of Latin extraction. This latter 
procedure reveals perhaps even more strikingly the extent to 
which English is indebted to Latin. 

It is now proposed to vary the program a little by directing the 
pupil himself to compose English sentences made up, as far as 
possible, of derivatives from Latin. This method of attack has 
several definite advantages. Thus, it tends to fix firmly in the 
student’s mind the Latin words with which he is already more or 
less acquainted, for these are his stock in trade. Again, his work 
here with the English dictionary will be less mechanical and 
probably more interesting; for he will always be confronted by 
concrete problems. Needing to use a certain word to round out a 
phrase, he will continually have to answer the question: Is this 
word a Latin derivative, and, if not, has it a synonym that would 
meet the requirement ? 

The benefit of such practice must be abundantly obvious. 
And probably in no other way can the student be brought to see so 
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clearly the debt of English to Latin as through the discovery 
that he can write clear and idiomatic English sentences on all 
sorts of subjects with only the slightest admixture of words that 
are not derived from or through Latin." 

With a class, the writing of such sentences can very easily be 
developed into an engrossing ‘‘game.’’ Here two rules are essen- 
tial. First, every sentence must make good sense. Second, the 
phrasing must always be idiomatic and unconstrained. It will be 
found a constant temptation to give the phrasing an unnatural 
turn in order to make use of certain words. A sentence is perfect 
only when it is so constructed that a person who knew nothing about 
the “‘game”’ would read it through without suspecting that it was 
framed with any other purpose than to express the thought that 
lies on the surface. 

The beginner, whose vocabulary is small, will of course start 
with sentences containing very little that he recognizes as derived 
from Latin; but practice will quickly lead to something more 
complex, and the field is almost limitless. The examples here 
appended were worked out at odd times with intent merely to 
illustrate the range of possibility in various kinds of composition. 


I 
1. The curriculum of the public schools includes vocational studies, e.g., 
domestic science, the manual arts, and agriculture. 
2. Even in the acceleration classes conditions are unsatisfactory, and 


promotion is doubtful. 

3. The subject of discussion is: ‘‘ Resolved, That the principle of self- 
determination should be recognized and supported by Congress.” 

4. Liberty, fraternity, equality—this is the irreducible minimum. 

5. Arguments so palpably false will not convince this audience. 

6. He is prone to exaggeration and redundancy of expression; hence 
I am obliged to reject his manuscript. 

7. Replying to yours of the third ult., I report that we have finally secured 


an option on the property. 


*An ,unconscious and therefore very excellent illustration is afforded by the 
opening words of chapter iv in Harold Bell Wright’s Eyes of the World: “‘As my friend 
the social scientist would say, it is a phenomenon peculiar to urban life that the social 
strata are more or less clearly defined geographically. That is, in the English of 
everyday, people of different classes live in different parts of the city.’ Note how the 
Latin elements abound in the ‘‘English of everyday’’—quite as much so as in the 
ponderous obscurity of the social scientist. 
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8. Multiplication is vexation, 
Division I detest; 
Subtraction I abominate, 
Addition is a pest! 


II 


1. There are various political parties in the United States, namely (in the 
order of the alphabet), Democratic, Progressive, Prohibition, Republican, 
and Socialist. 

2. The gubernatorial contest violently disturbed the remotest communities 
of the Empire State. 

3. The President promptly vetoed the peace resolution submitted by the 
Senate. 

4. Rival parties are exhausting their funds to effect the election of their 
candidates. 

5. A mandatary for Armenia has been offered us by the commission. 

6. Widows’ pensions and accident prevention are prominent issues of the 
day. 
7. Unventilated and unsanitary, these tenements are a menace and a crime. 
Infant mortality is on the increase because of this culpable neglect of proper 


precautions. 
8. In July there is a date we celebrate as the anniversary of the Declaration 


of Independence. 
9. Inflated currency and exorbitant prices add insult to injury. 


10. Numerous delegates to the conference were apprehended by detectives 
for attempting to evade the tax imposed by the government on certain classes 
of merchandise. 


Ill 


1. Despising evasion or subterfuge, the suffering martyr fixed his attention 


upon the celestial vision. 
2. Agitators cannot conveniently be deported from ecclesiastical territory. 


3. After announcing to the congregation the famous hymn of adoration, 
“Thy glorious name we laud and magnify,” the minister selected as his text 
a verse from the Evangel of St. John. 

The second, then the minute, then the hour; 


4. 
Note well the import of their course: 
The portals to eternity are here— 
To glory or to aeons of remorse. 
5. Around this mute terrestrial sphere 


In solemn silence moving on, 
The planets with unvarying pace 
Record the inexorable moments gone. 
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IV 


1. The ancient legal authorities are excellent; but in judicial procedure 
oral testimony is not to be neglected. 

2. Obviously the child was afflicted with an inherent defect of vision. 

3. As the patient was delirious, the interne inquired whether the remedies 
should be alternated, or whether the doctor had a different prescription to 
suggest. 

4. An ambulance is a vehicle designed to convey the infirm through the 
streets without concussion or disturbance. 

5. At 6:00 P.M. the limited express was in collision with an accommodation 
near the junction. 

6. It is a superb situation for a vacation camp. The prospect is inspiring 
and the atmosphere salubrious. 

7. After a course in psychology, an ingenious college student thus described 
the phenomena of consciousness experienced while reciting: ‘Elevation, 
expectation, prostration!”’ 

V 
1. This refuse corroded the containers and corrupted the total consignment 


of edibles. 

2. If this inflammable fluid penetrates to combustible material, an explosion 
is inevitable. 

3. By some potent agent the philosophers proposed to produce a reaction 
that would transmute base elements into precious metals. 

4. It is absurd to suppose that this invention will supplant the umbrella. 

5. These ferocious beasts are terrible in the extreme because of their 
predatory instincts. 

6. On the continent the vernal equinox is observed with more ceremony. 

7. This complicated machine is simple in operation. 

8. Among the styles of type were script, Roman, and Gothic. 

9. Scales are examined semi-annually to determine how honest the mer- 
chants are. On this basis we may estimate their integrity. 

10. On computing the expense, the superintendent ascertained that not a 
vestige of credit would remain. 

11. At the temple of art the pictures are magnificent, and the conversation 
of the visitors scintillates with wit and humor. 

12. In a solo the professionals prefer the alto or the tenor voice. But the 


harmony of a quartette appeals to the majority of people. 
VI 


Ze The fronded palms of India’s isles 
May captivate the poet, 
And murmuring voice of distant surge 
Enrapture those that know it: 
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For me, the rude majestic pine 
On mountains grand as ocean, 
The verdant vale, resplendent lake, 
And torrent in commotion! 


$. An extortionate pagan at Rome 
Entered interest and debts by the tome. 
“Instanter” his dictum, 
Confiscate the victim! 
Rapacious old miser of Rome. 


3. A choleric prospector of Burwick 
Of habit and temper acerbic, 
Would rave beyond measure 
Of recondite treasure; 
Insane old prospector of Burwick! 


4. A damsel sedate of Colchester 
Demanded that experts should test her 
For cerebral affections 
Induced by elections; 
Fie! damsel sedate of Colchester! 


5 A vagabond felinc named Rex 
By turbulent juveniles vexed, 
To elude his tormenters 
Fled populous centers; 
Sagacious old vagabond Rex. 


6. O gem of purest ray serene, 
Obscured in ocean’s caves profound, 
The desert floweret’s sweet perfume 
Doth equal fate with thine compound. 


In connection with the use of material of this sort it is possible 
to introduce consideration of various interesting details. For 
example, topics like the following may be discussed: 

1. The relative dates at which various Latin elements were 
taken over into English. The great landmark, of course, is the 
Norman invasion of England. But many derivatives, especially 
in science, are borrowings of rather recent date. On the other 
hand, there are but scanty traces of early influence exerted directly 
through contact with the Romans, e.g., “‘-chester” (from casira) 
in town names, and “‘street” from (via) strata. 
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2. The derivation of words through Latin from other languages, 
notably from Greek. Examples are: tyvos, hymnus, “hymn”’; 
xuBeprynrns, gubernator, “‘helmsman,”’ whence “gubernatorial. ”’ 

3. The change in words due to coming into English indirectly 
from Latin; e.g., genus, “gender”; and exire, “‘issue.”’ 

4. The relation existing between the groups of languages 
called Greek, Italic (including Latin), Germanic (including English), 
etc. These all are derived from an earlier common language; 
hence the fact that certain English words are like certain Latin 
words may be due to the fact, not that the English word is derived 
from the Latin, but rather that both go back to an earlier common 
source. Examples from the sentences above given are yyvaoKw, 
gnosco, “know”; dbs, sua(d)vis, “sweet”; and oléa, video, “wit.” 

5. The history that is written in the development of the meaning 
of a given word; e.g., “‘pagan” and “martyr.” 

Development of points like these doubtless would add much 
to the interest of the ‘‘game.”’ 





Hotes 


{Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A, 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


VERGIL’S INTERPRETATION OF JLIAD xxiii. 670 
In the Journal for May, 1920, I translated the Homeric verse 
h ob~x Gus Srri waxns ervdebouar 


thus: “‘Is it not enough that I lack a battle ?” and assumed that Epeius claimed 
the prize in boxing by default. Professor Shorey in the October number 
of this Journal took issue with me and quoted a parallel to prove that 
Epeius was “‘sore” because they had made fun of his fighting and that he 
was quite ready “‘to push the face in” of anyone who questioned his ability 
in boxing. He quoted no passages from Homer to prove that anyone had been 
poking fun at his inferiority as a fighter, and yet, because of the kindred 
elements in boxing and Homeric fighting, a good boxer should have been also 
a good fighter. It is pure assumption to say that they had been poking fun 
at him and that he was “sore.” 

However, there is one parallel that Professor Shorey did not quote, and 
that is the description of the similar scene in Vergil. When the boxer, Dares, 
came forward, he made just the appearance the boxer made in Homer, and, 
as in Homer, all were terrified and no one seemed willing tomeet him. Then 
Dares demanded the prize by default. The words of Dares are as follows: 

Nate dea, si nemo audet se credere pugnae, 


Quae finis standi? quo me decet usque teneri? 
Ducere dona iube.—v. 383-85. 


There can be no reasonable doubt that Vergil anticipated my little note, 
but it pleases me to see that he understood the passage in the J/iad exactly 
as I understood it, or at least his own poetic feeling led him in his own poetry 


to the same conception. 
Joun A. Scott 
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Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, for the South and Eastern States; Walter Miller, the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, the 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, for the territory of the Association west of 
the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the Pacific Coast 
may be sent to Miss Julianne A. Roller, Franklin High School, Portland, Ore., and 
to Miss Bertha Green, Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, Cal. This department 
will present everything that is properly news—occurrences from month to month, 
meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. All news items 
should be sent to the associate editors named above.] 


Maryland 

Baltimore.—The Fifty-second Annual Meeting of the American Philological 
Association will be held at the Johns Hopkins University on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, December 28-30, 1920, in conjunction with the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America. The sessions will be held in the Mechanical 
Engineering Building of the University. 


Tennessee 

Maryville College.—Professor H. J. Bassett has resigned his position at 
Maryville College to accept the professorship of Latin in Evansville College, 
Evansville, Indiana, made vacant by the resignation of Professor E. S. 
McCartney who has accepted a position in the Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 


Colorado 

Boulder.—The Classical Club at the state university was organized last 
year and is in a very flourishing condition. The meetings are held monthly, 
usually at the homes of faculty members. The topics taken up at the meetings 
last year were: “Catullus,” “Sappho,” “A Roman Wedding,” an “Athenian 
Lawsuit,” and the presentation of five scenes from the Antigone. 

The following will give an idea of the scope of the programs. When 
Sappho was the subject, a paper on her life and works was followed by the 
recitation of her “Ode to Aphrodite” and the reading of selected fragments. 
Swinburne’s debt to Sappho was discussed, and both Grillparzer’s and Percy 
Mackaye’s “Sappho and Phaon”’ were reviewed ; after which President Norlin, 
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former professor of Greek, gave an informal talk on his own visit to 
Mitylene. 

In the “Athenian Lawsuit” a member was prosecuted for profiteering. 
The whole procedure including the preliminary steps in the case was pre- 
sented somewhat in the form of a play. The principals wore ancient costumes 
and the audience served as jury. The prosecution used Lysias’ oration against 
the grain-dealers. The defendant won through the eloquence of his attorney 
who had prepared a reply to the charges brought by Lysias. 


Iowa 

Des Moines.—Professor Ullman, of Iowa City, presided over a large and 
enthusiastic group of teachers who met at the West High School, Des Moines, 
for the annual Latin Round Table held in connection with the State Teachers’ 
Association. Professor Charles N. Smiley, of Grinnell, gave an illustrated 
lecture on the Roman Forum. Nellie E. Wilson, of Des Moines, read a paper 
on the substitutes for Caesar in the third half-year of Latin. Miss Wilson 
expressed the view that a satisfactory substitute, though desirable, had not 
yet been found. Eva Stahl, of Indianola, discussed “Latin for English,” 
and Lucy Winter, of Jefferson, read a paper on “Junior High School Latin.” 
Alta M. Mallock, of Villisca, presented a brief for the direct method. Pro- 
fessor C. G. F. Franzen, of the department of education in Drake University, 
reported informally on a survey of the present status of foreign languages in 
the high schools. The report was most gratifying to those who are interested 
in the progress of Latin. 

The Iowa State Hellenic Society held its annual meeting at Des Moines on 
November 4. After a banquet at the Y.M.C.A., Professor B. L. Ullman, of 
Iowa City, gave an address reporting the results of an investigation of the 
present status of Greek in the state. While no Greek is offered in the high 
schools, the enrolment in the colleges shows larger gains than for many years 
previous. The officers for the coming year are Professor Ullman, president; 
Professor W. C. Van Ness, Fayette, secretary; Professor W. S. Ebersole, Mount 
Vernon, treasurer. The success of the meeting was due to the untiring efforts 
of the retiring president and secretary, Professors Sherman Kirk, of Des Moines, 
and C. H. Weller, of Iowa City. 


Louisiana 

New Orleans.—Miss Jeanette G. Marks, head of the Latin Department 
in the Isidore Newman Manual Training School, sends us the following remarks 
on a method of correcting written lessons: 


In order to secure accuracy and avoid carelessness, I have adopted the following 
method of correcting written lessons in Latin prose. Pupils are given once or twice 
a month only four to five connected sentences which have been carefully selected by 
me to illustrate the rules we have studied in about six to eight lessons in Latin Prose. 
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Each pupil indicates his own errors, and grades his own paper according to the fol- 
lowing rules for marking papers: 


LATIN I LATIN II, Ill, IV 

(First Year) (Second, Third, and Fourth Years) 
Incorrect Verb Forms............... 5 Incorrect Verb Forms............... 5 
Wrong Gender................... Te er re 3 
IE 55 6c K nadine shanwwcesas ee 3 
TE ois cnwsisanG weed ss ou BP EDS hbo cess vewcccsses 5 
DI Cc vwidocwsdcsccoers & po | 3 
Wrong Declension................ 3  ecURvcneu £00a 0 d000 3 
ER ditcics del ¥rdsd <teecine I re 3 
Dk 2 Wrong Declension................ 3 
pe ee 3 Idiomatic Phrases. ............... 5 
Omission of a Necessary Word. 2 ECE I 
re 2 


Omission of a Necessary Word. 2 


Fifteen to twenty minutes are given to write the sentences and from twenty-five 
to thirty minutes are devoted to discussion and corrections. Every black lead 
pencil is laid down on the desk and red lead pencils used for indicating errors. A 
pupil who usually does good work writes the correct Latin on the board. Strict 
attention is paid to the board because the students know that if I find they have failed 
to correct an error, they lose double, but if they mark anything wrong that is right, 
triple. The roll is called, and the grades entered in my record book at the end of 
the period. 

I check over the papers myself to see if the pupil has followed the instruction. 
After I have had a given class a month or two, I appoint two students of high rank 
in each division to help me check up papers. This method is only used for written 
lessons, not for monthly test. The value of this type lies in the fact that the indi- 
vidual error is strongly emphasized and the pupil acquires the habit of thinking 
quickly and correctly, and of being fair to himself. This whole scheme awakens in a 
student the appreciation of “the red pencil marks.” 


Massachusetts ‘ 
Boston.—Miss Mary H. Buckingham, under the title, “My Difficulties 
with Adverbs,” sends us the following whimsical but instructive bit: 


Al first I did not know primo 

and almost despaired of paene; 

but I knew sed, 

and while I was studying dum 

I suddenly recognized subito 

and immediately statim became familiar. 
At that time tum seemed hard 

and I wrestled in vain with frustra, 

but I already knew iam 

and even etiam; 
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and so itaque was easy 
and I soon acquired mox. 
I never recognize nunquam 
and formerly I found quondam difficult, 
while for a long time diu puzzled me, 
and I studied nequiquam to no purpose; 
but I have always known semper 
and now I am sure of nunc; 
I can therefore conquer igitur. 
I am not yet familiar with nondum. 
I know ltamen, however; 
moreover autem is an old friend; 
while tam is so simple 
that ut will be easy, 
and I hope to learn simul at the same time; 
for I do know nam 
and have often met saepe. 
Thus I was learning sic 
and had scarcely made sure of vix 
when once upon a time I found I knew olim; 
then I learned inde then deinde, 
and finally I shall master denique. 
Meanwhile I am struggling with interea, 
and as soon as I learn simul atque 
I shall at length know tandem 
and perhaps forsitan. 
Afterwards I mean to learn postea, 
and when I have met iterum a second time 
I hope to know quoque also. 


Missouri 
Saint Charles —Miss Cora M. Porterfield, of Lindenwood College, sends 
us the following timely suggestions as to first-year texts for Latin: 


Leaving aside the fact that the teacher of the important first-year work in Latin 
often has pupils with little knowledge of English grammar but possessed of a tendency to 
see carelessly, to jump at a word and miss its meaning because of a similarity in its 
appearance to an entirely different word, we find, perhaps, three main difficulties due 
to the kind of texts at hand. 

In the first place the agony of forms is usually so long drawn out that the pupil is 
discouraged by an apparently new paradigm every day. It is surely possible to con- 
dense in a way to avoid the seeming endlessness of drudgery. A boy once said: 
“T’d like the stuff if your Mister Man who made the book didn’t know so many words 
and things to fire at us every day; a fellow can’t get one thing learned before he gives 
him another to drive it out.” One large dose of, for example, -ius in the genitive and - 
in the dative, including demonstratives followed by several reading lessons using these 
words freely, would not overwhelm the boy as does a different word of the type each 
day. There should be, of course, in the text or on the part of the teacher, much showing 
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of corresponding English behavior and usages; this robs the pupil of the complaint that 
Latin does things in such an unheard-of, absurd, “funny” way. 

It is also very important that the beginner should learn to read; he should be 
supplied with much connected, easy, interesting Latin with sensible and valuable 
content, avoiding the “Do we go up?” type of literature. Ability to read rather 
easily atones for the effort required in mastering the tools and their uses. Besides, 
the aim in the study of any language should be reading power. 

But the most far-reaching need is a first-year book accompanied by a well-bo und 
text, for classroom use only, without paradigms, notes, or vocabulary, containing 
the reading matter for prepared work and also much carefully graded material for 
sight reading and composition or “prose” work. It is in the first year that the habit 
of depending upon help in the text or words written between the lines or even slips of 
paper begins; if this can be avoided, kept out of mind, until some facility in reading has 
been acquired, an effective check will have been put upon later cheating, or “riding,” 
of various kinds. This text would, further, impress upon the pupil early the necessity 
of learning well each day the lesson assigned for study. 

We must condense form work, parallel English and Latin, expand the reading 
work, enforce the mastery of inflections and vocabulary, and develop a habit of 
vigorous, independent honesty. 


New York 

New York City.—A meeting of the New York Classical Club took place on 
November 6 at the Metropolitan Museum of Art; it is expected that the other 
regular meetings of this season also will be held in the same convenient and 
pleasant place. The Director of the Museum, Mr. Robinson, gave the club 
a delightful welcome in a brief speech, after which there were two addresses: 
Professor Lily Taylor, of Vassar College, spoke on “A Tour in the Hill Towns 
of Etruria,” and Dean West, of Princeton, on the Classical League and the 
condition of American high-school education. 

At the luncheon following the meeting brief speeches were made by the 
guests of honor, Miss Jean K. Mackenzie, who has recently been contributing 
very interesting articles to the Atlantic Monthly; Dr. George Alexander, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of New York City, and for many 
years a member of the New York Classical Club; and Sir William Ramsey, 
whose name need not be accompanied by any descriptive or appositional ele- 


ment in this Journal. 


Ohio 

Cincinnati.—To the deep regret of his many friends in Cincinnati, 
Professor William James Battle has returned to the University of Texas where 
he is head of the department of Greek. Before coming to the University of 
Cincinnati three years ago, Dr. Battle was acting-president of the University 
of Texas. 

Professor Rodney Robinson of the University of Illinois is this year in the 
department of classical languages at the University of Cincinnati. 
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Cincinnati had the very great privilege from October 17-31 of seeing 
the remarkable art exhibit sent to this country by the Greek government. It 
consists of a series of almost six hundred wonderful photographs of historic 
Greek temples, the most famous examples of architecture that the world 
knows, and of scenes of natural beauty in Greece. 


Cleveland.—The annual meeting of the Latin department of the North- 
eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association was held on October 29, in the auditorium 
of Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio. Miss Ethel Jackson of Youngstown 
presided, and the following papers were read: ‘Classical Rome Today,” by 
Miss Justina Eich, Youngstown; “ Present Emphasis in the Teaching of Latin,” 
by Miss Helen M. Chesnutt, Cleveland; “Latin Plays,” by Miss Mary C. 
Miller, Cleveland. 

Miss Eich, who has twice visited Rome, gave a most interesting word pic- 
ture of famous churches, palaces, paintings, and obelisks of the Eternal City. 

Miss Chesnutt’s paper was an explanation of an oral method of teaching 
Latin recently introduced into Cleveland schools by Dr. Emile de Sauzé, super- 
visor of French and Latin in that city. She mentioned four respects in which 
the method is a decided departure from those formerly used: (1) work in 
grammar is distributed over three semesters instead of two; (2) one gram- 
matical feature, only, is introduced at a time, e.g., one case at a time; (3) ques- 
tions in Latin on the text are answered in Latin by pupils. There is no formal 
translation; (4) a connected text is used instead of unrelated sentences. Miss 
Chesnutt is using the method with great success, and she declared herself 
convinced that it achieves accurate discrimination, prompt decision, con- 
centration, and enthusiasm. 

In her discussion of Latin plays, Miss Miller called attention to the impor- 
tance of the dramatic instinct in life, its value in educational work, and the 
facility with which it may be cultivated through the medium of the Latin 
language. She advocated the writing of Latin plays by the pupils as a most 
valuable experience in vocabulary building and the attainment of accuracy 
in constructions, and this without the usual drudgery. 

As a practical illustration of the working out of this theory, two Latin 
plays were presented by Lincoln High students—‘“Cindra,” a dramatization 
of the story of Cinderella by Junior High pupils, and “Coniuratio Catilinae’’ 
by the Cicero classes of the Senior High. 

A beautiful classic dance by eight girl pupils concluded a most delightful 
and inspiring program. 

Warren.—Miss Virginia Reid, of the Warren Senior High School, writes as 
follows: 

I was much interested in the account of Latin clubs given by Miss Eddington in 
the Classical Journal for October. As I think others may be equally interested 
in some of the activities in my Latin classes I am enclosing some items from our 
school paper in regard to them. 
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“The Cicero A class enjoyed a party last week. Blanche Mather and Emma 
Nesbit served refreshments. 

“These parties may be enjoyed by any of the classes. The last part of the period 
is devoted to them. Often they discuss how Romans would act and what they would 
do at their gatherings. They also learn some of the Latin phrases used in connection 
with the Roman gatherings. 

“The members of the 12A Latin class, who are studying the celebrated epic of 
Virgil, last week organized a club which is the only one of its kind in the school. 

“The constitution was drawn up and is now being printed on a Roman scroll. 
Only students who are studying Virgil and who maintain a grade above the standard 
are eligible to the club. Each one chose a Latin name by which he will be called. 
The officers which correspond to President and Secretary are called Princeps Aeneas 
and Scriba Dido, for Dido and Aeneas are the chief characters in the poem. The 
officers were elected in true Roman manner and the results are as follows: 

“Princeps Aeneas, Joe Bonnette; Scriba Dido, Marcella Geissman. Pins of a 
fitting design were chosen and have been ordered. 

“There are eight charter members of the club and they hope to make it a lively 
organization which will be continued by the classes in the future. Several ceremonies 
are being planned to be given during the year.” 








Wints for Teachers 


[The aim of this department is to furnish high-school teachers of Latin 
with material which will be of direct and immediate help to them in the class- 
room. Experience will determine what the features of the new department 
should be. Suggestions are welcomed. 

Teachers are requested to send questions about their teaching problems to 
B. L. Ullman, Iowa City, Iowa. Replies to such questions as appear to be of 
general interest will be published in this department. Others will, as far as 
possible, be answered by mail. Teachers are also asked to send to the same 
address short paragraphs dealing with teaching devices, methods, and materials 
which they have found helpful. These will be published with due credit if 
they seem useful to others.] 


Latin for English 
There is no phase of Latin teaching in which there is so much interest at 

present as the correlation of Latin and English. It is hoped that these Hints 

will from time to time include suggestions on this topic. This month’s sug- 

gestion is the preparation of a vocabulary ard derivative notebook by the 

student. Three different types of notebook are suggested by the New York 

Syllabus for Ancient Languages. A copy of the Syllabus may be obtained from 

the University of the State of New York, Albany, New York. Type 1, without 

definition of the derivatives, is illustrated by the following entry: 

loco, locare, locavi, locatus, place locate, local, locality, location, locus, collocate, 
collocation, dislocate, localization, localize, locally, 
locative, locomotive, locomotor 


Type 2, with definitions, is illustrated by: 
voco, vocare, vocavi, vocatus, call vocation, a calling, occupation, evoke, call out, 
etc. 
Type 3, with examples of use in English, is illustrated by: 
mitto, mittere, misi, missus, send mission (He was sent on a mission to Europe.) 


missionary, etc. 


These types may be improved in several ways. The idea of a vocabulary 
notebook for the study of the Latin words may be added to that of the deriva- 
tive notebook by arranging the Latin words according to parts of speech, 
declensions, conjugations, etc. This arrangement is a great aid in vocabulary 
reviews. Provision may also be made for a column of related Latin words, as: 
amo, amare, amavi, amatus, Jove amicus, amicitia, etc. 


The loose-leaf notebook is by far the best for this purpose. 
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Such notebooks are particularly useful in the work of the first year. The 
Latin words should be entered as they are met in the lesson vocabularies. 
Related Latin words and English derivatives should be added as the student 
finds them. If notebooks are maintained after the first year it is wise for the 
teacher to indicate what words in the text read should be entered in 


the notebook. 


Bibliographies 

It is planned to publish occasionally in this department short lists of 
books and other materials useful to the Latin teacher. The prices quoted are 
the most recent available, but owing to the rapid readjustments which are 
taking place cannot be guaranteed. 


Latin Songs 

Flickinger, Roy C., Carmina Latina. University of Chicago Press. 
11 cents, postpaid (cheaper in quantities). Contains Latin words of eleven 
songs, including ‘‘America,” “The Star-Spangled Banner,” ‘“‘Gaudeamus 
Igitur,” etc. 

Geyser, A. F., Musa Americana (First Series). Loyola University Press, 
Chicago. 15 cents. Contains Latin versions of patriotic songs. 

Geyser, A. F., Musa Americana (Second Series). Loyola University 
Press, Chicago. 25 cents. Contains Latin versions of old favorites, such as 
“Home Sweet Home,” “The Old Oaken Bucket.” 

Brown, Calvin S., Latin Songs. Putnam. $2.00. Contains words and 
music of a large number of Latin songs, including ancient Latin poems (espe- 
cially those of Horace), medieval hymns, and versions of old English and 
German songs. 

In some schools popular songs are translated into Latin by the pupils. 
This has been done at Hunter College, New York, and Germantown High 
School, Philadelphia. Mimeographed copies of some of these may be had 
free by addressing Miss Edith F. Rice, Germantown High School, Philadelphia. 
Among these songs are “‘Keep the Home Fires Burning” and “Smiles.” 
Another may be recognized by its clever first line: ‘‘G-G-G-Gaia, pulchra 
G-Gaia.” To be sure, such songs rapidly go out of style. 


Latin Notes 

Miss Frances E. Sabin, of the University of Wisconsin, has been a pioneer 
in furnishing practical hints to teachers through “Latin Notes,” a sheet 
appearing eight times a year. It is distributed free to Wisconsin teachers; 
others may obtain it for 50 cents a year by addressing Miss Frances E. Sabin, 
405 N. Henry St., Madison, Wis. The following item is reproduced from a 
recent issue: 
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MAKING SUCCESS POSSIBLE FOR THE SLOW PUPIL—A SUGGESTION 


In reviewing a large number of important points in a class where students are 
serious and anxious to succeed but must proceed at different degrees of speed, it is 
occasionally wise to present the list of points for a Friday review with the understanding 
that each pupil is to go as far as he can in perfecting himself on the various points. 
He will be asked to present to the teacher at the beginning of the hour just what he 
has mastered and wishes to present for this special occasion. This gives the slow 
pupil a chance to do a few things well and to receive a mark of commendation for 
what he has accomplished. It encourages him also to go on and finish up the rest 
of the points. Meanwhile the quicker pupils can be doing other things until this 
slower part of the class catches up with this back work. 


[Edited by B. L. Ullman, University of Iowa] 
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Book Reviews 


Lucréce: De La Nature. Texte établi et traduit par ALFRED 
Ernovut. Tome I (Livres I, II, III), Tome II (Livres IV, 
V, VI). Collection des Universités de France publiée sous 
le patronage de |’Association Guillaume Budé. Paris: Société 
d’édition, ‘‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1920. 20 francs. 


This is one of the first publications of the recently organized Association 
Guillaume Budé (so-called from the famous philologian of the French renais- 
sance), and as a volume of a new series of the Greek and Latin classics is of 
special interest. 

The Association Guillaume Budé plans to issue: (1) All the principal 
works of classical antiquity (“Collection des Universités de France’’), about 
three hundred in number. Each of these will be published in three different 
forms: a volume of text with translation on the opposite page, a volume 
giving the text only, and a volume of translation. (2) Commentaries on all 
the important authors. (3) A series of texts supplementing the “Collection 
des Universités de France,” and comprising works of technical content or of 
secondary importance. (4) Volumes of literary and historical studies (‘‘Col- 
lection d’études anciennes”), one of which has already appeared: Histoire de 
la littérature latine Chrétienne, by Pierre De Labriolle. 

The project is well under way, for, besides Lucretius, editions of Plato, 
Theophrastus, Aeschylus, and Persius have already appeared. 

Foreigners are eligible for admission to the Association (10 francs a year), 
and for book-buyers there are obvious advantages in membership. For not 
only does each member receive the publications of the Association up to the 
value of his annual subscription but he gets a discount of 25 per cent on such 
other publications of the Association as he cares to buy. 

The edition of Lucretius before us is an example of the first type of publi- 
cations referred to above. There is an introduction of twenty-seven pages 
and then come the French translation and the Latin text on opposite pages. 
The critical apparatus is in the form of footnotes, which are of approximately 
the same compass as those in the Oxford texts. 

In the Introduction, Ernout touches lightly upon the date of the poet’s 
birth and upon the various other problems connected with the memorandum 
of Jerome. He discusses also Cicero’s remark in the letter to his brother 
Quintus (ii. 9 [11]. 3). He does not believe that the poem was composed 
per intervalla insaniae, and he sees no analogy to the case of Pascal: “‘Les 
Pensées sont un brouillon, sublime mais informe, et le De Natura est un tout 
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achevé.” He is of the opinion that there is in the tradition handed down by 
Jerome a distortion similar to that suffered by the story of Democritus in 
passing through the hands of the church fathers. According to Cicero, 
Laberius, and Aulus Gellius, Democritus destroyed his sight in order that his 
meditations might not be disturbed by external distractions. But the fathers 
of the church give a different turn to the tradition, as we see in Tertullian 
Apolog. 46: “Democritus excaecando semetipsum, quod mulieres sine con- 
cupiscentia aspicere non posset et doleret, incontinentiam emendatione pro- 
fitetur.”” The ardor, manifest to any reader of Lucretius, in Ernout’s opinion 
becomes madness in the reports of those who resented bitterly the poet’s elabo- 
rate argument against the immortality of the soul. As regards the poet’s 
family our editor assigns him to the patrician branch of the gens Lucretia 
(the Tricipitini). He has some interesting remarks (p. xii) on Lucretius’ 
unlucky choice of a patron, if Memmius to whom the poem is dedicated is 
really C. Memmius, praetor in 58 and governor of Bithynia in 57. 

While Ernout frequently cites the minor manuscripts and the conjectures 
of critics, his text is solidly based on the two ninth-century Leyden codices 
(Oblongus and Quadratus). He distrusts Lachmann’s collations and is 
wholly out of sympathy with Ussani’s numerous transpositions. The 
translation is lucid and serviceable. 

G. J. Laine 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
November 9g, 1920 





Flosculi Graeci. Vitam et mores antiquitates redolentes quos 
optimis auctoribus decerpsit ARTURUS BLACKBURNE POYNTON. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1920. Fcap, 8vo. 

This little book of extracts is full of interest, and, so far as I know, nothing 
of just this kind has ever been undertaken before. The editor has divided the 
contents into six main divisions. He has not affixed titles to these divisions 
and it is not easy to give a comprehensive one in every instance, but they 
might be headed something like the following: “A. Prose Style”; “B. Per- 
taining to War’’; “C. Parliamentary Government”; “D. Political and Social 
Science”; “‘E. Opinions on Philosophical and Other Subjects”; “F. A Master- 
piece of Ancient Literary Criticism.” While the selections do not always 
follow one another in perfect harmony, there is a sort of natural sequence in 
the way we pass through military matters into parliamentary government, 
political society, and social life, to the “ideal man” and various trades and 
professions connected with public life. 

The extracts are drawn not only from such well-known authors as Xeno- 
phon, Thucydides, Aristophanes, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristotle, etc., but also 
from the less-known authors Dionysius, Andocides, Gorgias, Hippocrates, and 
Longinus, and from Luke and Paul. He has drawn freely on Thucydides, 
Plato, and Aristotle, somewhat less on the others. Among the selections 
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relating to war is that amusing passage from Plato Laches 182d ff., “A pro- 
fessor of military art,’”’ and Thucydides iii. 82, the famous passage on “The 
evils of faction.” On political science are extracts from Plato’s Republic, 
“Capital punishment,” from Thucydides iii. 45, and “Utopia,” from the 
Ecclesiazusae of Aristophanes. Plato and Paul are placed side by side on 
death and immortality, Plato and the tragedians on divine justice. Hippoc- 
rates’ “‘The Oath of Greek Doctors,”” Demosthenes’ “The Money-Lender,” 
Lysias’ “The Cripple and His State-Pension,” and Aristotle’s “Ancient 
Conception of Slavery” are among the other selections of especial interest. 

The editor says he has used some of the passages in the collection for the 
purpose of teaching Greek prose style and for acquiring an adequate political 
vocabulary and he “‘trusts that the little book will be found useful by teachers 
and students.” It brings to the front so many live questions that teem with 
human interest that the student should find much more in it than ‘Greek 
prose style” and a “political vocabulary,” but it seems unfortunate that the 
editor was content with merely collecting and grouping the passages and 
prefixing a table of contents. Most teachers of the classics will agree that no 
other text needs so much introductory explanations and notes as one on a 
variety of subjects more or less philosophical and by writers widely divergent 
in style. Had these been added, and preferably a vocabulary, it might well 


have occupied a unique place among Greek readers. 
Victor Dwicut HILy 


Oxn10 UNIVERSITY 





Xenophontis Opera Omnia recognovit E. E. MARcHANT. Vol. V: 
“QOpuscula.”’ Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 


This volume completes the Oxford Text of Xenophon. To those familiar 
with the volumes previously published little more than a bare announcement 
is needed here. In form and general make-up it is the typical Oxford Text. 
Besides the orthodox system of numbering, the lines on each page are num- 
bered, but like all Oxford Texts there is no practical system of page number- 
ing—a thing for which the writer has never quite forgiven the Oxford people. 

Instead of a general preface to the whole volume there is a preface to each 
minor work, thus treating in a more satisfactory way the codices, questions of 
authenticity, etc. Everyone will commend the retention of the Pseudo- 
Xenophontic Atheniensium respublica. To have relegated it from its position 
following the De respublica Lacedaemoniorum to the end of the volume is 
doubtless right on grounds of authenticity, but to have discarded it entirely 
would have been a calamity. There is added a scholia ad Comm. I. ii. 20 and 
the volume concludes with an index nominum. 

Besides the five-volume edition the complete works are being published on 


india paper in a single volume. 
Victor Dwicut HILL 


Ouxu10 UNIVERSITY 
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Phaedri Fabulae Aesopiae cum Nicolai Perotti prologe et decem 
novis fabulis, recognovit IOHANNES PERCIVAL POSTGATE. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 


All lovers of Aesop’s Fables will welcome the coming of the Oxford Text, 
and the work Professor Postgate has previously done in this field' is ample 
evidence for the value of this publication. 

He has retained the titles of the fabulae because, though not authentic, 
they are advantageous to the reader. Ten of the so-called novae fabulae 
are included and to these he has added titles of his own. There are several 
instances of the interchange of verses, some of which will not meet the approval 
of more conservative scholars. There are also some few attempts at the 
restoration of lost text, a notable instance being sixteen verses at the end of 
IV, xiii. However much we may doubt the practical value of that sort of 
thing, the skill with which they are accomplished is not tobe denied. A rather 
complete preface, ten pages of additamentum criticum, and an index nominum 


are other features of the book. 
Victor Dwicnat HILL 


Ou10 UNIVERSITY 





Latin Poetry, from Catullus to Claudian. An easy reader, chosen 
by C. E. Freeman. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1919. 
Pp. 176. Limp cloth, $1.35. 

This volume contains extracts from Catullus, Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, 
Propertius, Ovid, Lucan, Statius, and Claudian, extending over the period 
from 87 B.c. to the end of the fourth century A.p. The editor tells us that the 
collection “is mainly intended for those who have some knowledge of Virgil 
and Ovid, but who have not at present much opportunity for more general 
reading,” and hopes that this may provide them an opportunity for a small 
acquaintance with other writers. To this end he has chosen sixty-two selec- 
tions covering something like sixty pages of text and divided more or less 
evenly among the various Latin poets, slightly more being taken from Virgil, 
Horace, and Ovid, and slightly less from Lucan and Claudian than from the 
others. The helps are a short introduction to each poet, forty-eight pages of 
notes adapted to the needs of the average student, and a full vocabulary, with 
a partial list of proper names treated separately. 

The selections from Horace are all taken from the Odes and are what the 
author claims for them, “fairly representative.” The marriage song of 
Catullus, Virgil’s version of Orpheus and Eurydice and description of the 
shield of Aeneas, the story of Philemon and Baucis from Ovid, and the Rape 
of Proserpine from Claudian are among the popular themes included. The 
editor has taken some liberties with the text in the omission of verses, but 
this has occurred in relatively few instances and apparently always for the 


* Cf. especially Classical Quarterly, Vols. XII and XIII. 
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purpose of keeping what is most worth while in the narrow compass of the 
book, which is perhaps justification enough. 

A few selections that some of us would expect in a compilation of this 
kind are omitted, but the contents seem on the whole quite well chosen and 
well fitted to giving the reader a representative knowledge of the authors 
with some of the best from each one. No text of this kind can be entirely 
satisfactory, but the teacher who wishes to give a short course providing a 
general knowledge of the Latin poets will find this “Easy Reader” adapted to 


his needs. 
Victor Dwicut HILi 


Oxn10 UNIVERSITY 
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